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The By-Product 
By Eloise Jansen 
day the iron pierced my very soul, 


ONE 


Then flashing forth, transformed, in 
deeds of steel, 
Left in its place, ready to pay full toll 
Of sympathy, a heart made quick to, feel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Assured Loneliness 


There is no loneliness so deep and so sure as that 
of the person who does nothing for others. The good 
neighbor is never lonely. The Good Samaritan was 
not lonely even when he was far from home, on the 
roadtoJericho. Love is never lonely, for love searches 
out others, and learns their needs, and supplies them. 
It is only he who thinks chiefly of himself and his 
own interests who is sure to be lonely, even in the 
midst of teeming life. Let us make Mr. Jowett’s 
prayer our own; ‘‘ Deliver me from the loneliness of 
selfishness.”’ 

x 


School Children and Religion 


Can boys be really interested in religion? If we 
should believe some people, the answer would be a 
discouraging one. But here is an answer of a different 
sort: ‘In the average secondary school it is easier to 
get boys to undertake regular systematic Bible study 
than it is to get them to try for any athletic team."’ 
And the one who makes this confident assertion is a 
young man who was himself a schoolboy not much 
more than ten years ago, who since then has made a 
record for himself, both as a Cecil Rhodes scholar and 
as an athlete, that has surprised England and America, 
and who now is devoting his life to Christian work 
among the schoolboys of our country. He has some- 


thing to say on this subject elsewhere in this issue 
of The Sunday School Times, Hisreportis the begin- 
ning of a special effort that the Times is making to 
discover the schoolboy and schoolgirl of our land to 
their teachers and parents. A few weeks hence there 
will be published a pageful of letters from schoolboys 
themselves, telling frankly what they think of their 
own schools, and why. In thatissue, asin this week's 
issue, the advertising columns of the Times will con- 
tain the announcements of preparatory schools that 
are worthy the careful consideration of parents who 
are studying the school problem for their own chil- 
dren. If there are other special phases of the ques- 
tion that readers would like to see taken up by the 
Times, the Editor will gladly receive suggestions as 
to these. -Day-school and Sunday-school, education 
and religion, can never be separated while Christen- 
dom endures. 
ee 


Concentrated Ability 


Getting started quickly is the secret of winning 
some races. A man who can run faster and better 
than his opponent after they are both in full action 
has more than once lost a race to that opponent be- 
cause of the advantage the latter gained by starting 
like a shot from acannon. Many.a man loses much 
of the advantage that his general ability gives him, 
by taking so long to get into the thing that he would 
do. Hecomes upto it mentally, then backs off, plays 
with it a little, then thinks about something else, and 
finally, after having wasted precious minutes or hours 
that he can never regain, he settles down into his 
‘*stride’’ and does a good piece of work. It is the 
time regularly lost before he really gets going that 
helps to keep him only an average man, It is better 
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to begin a piece of work before you are ready, than 
to take so long getting ready that, when you do 
begin, your time and energy are half gone. Bring 
together the ability to start quickly and the ability 
to run well ‘in the stretch,’” and you have an in- 
vincible combination, The man above the average 
gets sixty minutes of high pressure accomplishment 
out of every hour. He has learned to concentrate all 
his powers quickly, and he wins as much by good 
starting as by good running. 


x 
Afraid To Believe 


Disbelief does not alter facts, though we try our 
best to make it do so. It is a fact that sin brings an 
assured and terrible penalty ; few of us like to believe 
this, and so we say that we do not believe it—as we 
let ourselves indulge in this or that variation from the 
highest standard. Evangelist Biederwolf struck home 
with many a listener when he asserted, ‘‘ What a man 
is most afraid of he says he doesn't believe in.'’ A 
thoughtful man once said to a friend, with vehemence, 
‘If I had to believe in everlasting punishment I 
could not believe in God.'’ Some time later he said 
to that same friend, ‘‘If you ever know of my being 
so sick that I am sure to die, I hope you will tell me 
that I cannot recover, so that I may have a chance to 
make my peace with God before I go.’’ He did be- 
lieve in future punishment ; it was the thing he was 
most afraid of ; therefore he tried to make himself 
think that he did not believe in it. But he was ready 
to minimize the possible danger by an eleventh hour 
peace-making with God, if he got the chance, The 
manlier way is to face the facts and live by them in 
surrender to God. When God is our accepted mas- 
ter, there are no facts that we fear. 
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How to Make Sure of Good Breeding 


HERE are some who hold that real ‘* evidence of 
breeding,’’ the manner and the bearing of the 
real gentleman, is to be found only among those 

who have the privilege of aristocratic birth, those 
whose fathers have for many generations been trained 
to the fine art of courtesy. To them the courtly word 
and courtlier deed areasecond nature, They are, as we 
say, to the manner born, and are distinguished in any 
company by their gentle grace and quiet chivalrous- 
ness as easily as is any well-bred animal distinguished 
from the more common sort. This, it is said, is the 
distinction of good breeding as shown in the manners 
of the gently reared. While one without these ad- 
vantages may attain to a clever imitation of their 
result, the sham, it is claimed, will always be appar- 
ent to the truly cultured, and the only way to correct 
the native crudeness of the majority is through gener- 
ations of discipline together with a thorough infusion 
of gentler blood. 

Against this judgment the transforming power of 
faith in Christ may confidently be urged. The finest 
manners and most noteworthy breeding are not the 
mark of noble birth in the ordinary sense, but of that 
new birth which is of the Spirit of God. It is God in 
a man which makes of him the truest nobleman ; 
and a richer, finer manhood, a sweeter, gentler, and 
far worthier courtesy can be gained through the brief- 
est genuine communion with ‘‘the only begotten 
Son’’ than by centuries’ inheritance of. the question- 
able blood of earthly kings. This is not to say that 
there are not conditions of life in which the more 
beautiful manners and customs have a freer opportu- 
nity for expression and development than in others, 
nor that parents may not impart to their children in- 
clinations toward the finer forms of activity. It is to 
be remembered, however, that all the weight of 





society training, and all the inclinations of a carefully 
selected and exclusive family, on the one hand, will 
not for a moment balance the presence of the Spirit 
of Christ in a man’s heart as a means for insuring the 
finest manners and the gentlest courtesy. There is 
no other refinement comparable with the refinement 
that comes through fajth. A Christian gentleman 
shows one quality all the way through. He has a 
gracious manner because he has a gracious heart, 
and honesty and sincerity are as plainly written in his 
least, kindly word as in his most serious and impor- 
tant act. 

The ‘‘man Christ Jesus’’ is the highest example 
of refinement in humanity, the ideal which is ever to 
be set before his followers, Jesus was not consid- 
ered by most of his contemporaries a member of the 
‘* best society,’’ and yet it is easy tosee in him to-day 
the master gentleman of all time. He was at ease in 
the homes of exclusive Pharisee and wealthy publican, 
as well as in those of fisher-folk and peasants. He 
dealt on equal terms with Roman officer and despised 
Samaritan. He was not cowed by high priest or by 
imperial governor, but was in all places and before 
ali people the same fearless, straightforward, self- 
respecting gentleman. Under the contagion of his 
influence the very outcasts of society became gracious 
and tender and true. Even the angers of Jesus 
show the marvelous refinement of his character, and 
in his severest denunciations he never descended to 
aught that was petty or unworthy. It would be im- 
possible to tell from his language that he was Himself 
receiving contemptible treatment at the hands of 
those he condemned. Self was forgotten in his de- 
nunciations of wrong, just as completely as self was 
forgotten in his kindly services to his friends. 

Such in this particular respect is the character of 
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him who is the object of our faith, displaying ev 
beauty and charm of refinement and chivalrous self- 
sacrifice ; and those who care to be like him will seek 
to be like him in this. Becoming like Jesus is a, 
thing not to be obtained by learning lessons and fol- 
lowing rules, however. It is not a mere process of 
imitation. We shall never grow into his likeness 
until through faith we begin to share his purposes and 
to be filled with the same high aspirations. In other 
words, the highest refinement is a divine gift to be 
obtained through spiritual fellowship with Jesus 
Christ. It cannot be inherited from earthly parent- 
age, stili less can it be bought for money or any other 
price. Those who receive this gift have been chosen 
of heaven. As contrasted with ‘‘the elite’’ among 
men they are God's elect, and they bear such marks 
of their divine calling as no possible prestige of human 
origin only can supply. Superficial polish may mark 
certain men of the world, but real refinement is the 
stamp of a prince in the Kingdom of Heaven, 

In the times of Charles I, there were cavaliers in 
England who were supposed exclusively to represent 
the nobility of the land, but there were truer noble- 
men than most of them, by far, among the rough old 
‘* Ironsides’’ who followed Oliver Cromwell and the 
fortunes of the Commonwealth, They were the men 
of the more certain refinement because, having ac- 
cepted in faith the ‘‘ fellowship of suffering,’’ they 
had been refined in the crucible of persecution and 
daily peril of their lives for conscience’ sake. Some- 
times, as said long since by one of God's great noble- 
men, the foolish things of this world are chosen to 
put to shame those that are wise, and weak things of 
the world, and base things of the world, and the things 
that are despised, such has God chosen, yea and 
things that are not, that he might bring to nought 
the things that are: that no flesh should glory before 
God. 

This does not mean a reversal of all human condi- 
tions in favor of God's chosen ones, they are not 
always changed materially in the eyes of men, they 
are not richer or more famous, they have no more 
prominent position or higher social standing ; they 
are only changed in heart. Away inside, out of sight 
of the world, there has come a realization of the new 
birth through the Spirit. They have come to know 
that they are heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
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Christ, not for an inheritance of material comfort and 
advantage, but one rather of spiritual conquests and 
victories ; an inheritance of peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit, but in this world an inheritance also of trial 
and tribulation. 

This last significant fact is all too often overlooked. 
Men forget that, if they would reign with Christ, they 
must also suffer with him, They have not under- 
stood that whosoever would be a disciple must take 
up his own cross. True refinement implies the fire 
of the smelting furnace, as well as the purified result 
which issues therefrom. Character, like conquest, 
presupposes conflict, none the less that it has come 
by the way of faith. Men easily forget that Egypt 
and the desert came before the Promised Land. They 
need always to be reminded that thorns composed the 
Messiah's first visible crown, and that the sign of 
God’s choice, in men’s sight, is as like t be pains 
and perils as it is any earthly pleasures. Christians 
must bear about in their bodies the marks of the 
Lord Jesus, as evidence that they belong to the elect 
race, the royal family of God. Refinement must 
in some sense have been an experience before it 
can become a possession. Faith implies active fel- 
lowship with a living Redeemer, and not merely pass- 
ive assent to a work performed. The culture that 
comes from God is a gift which is costly to the re- 
ceiver as well as the giver. No man can surely have 
faith in Christ and him crucified who does not in his 
refinement show signs of the cross. 

There is another aspect of the refining power of 
faith, however, and that is the assurance it gives of 
final relief from distressful discipline. The marks 
of suffering are sure, but there is also the calm confi- 
dence of victory. It is faith alone that can give the 
full measure of this sense of ultimate superiority over 
all difficulty and opposition. This is the one absolute 
aristocracy. The true Christian wears the look of joy- 
ous expectancy. He looks forward to many mansions 
in the Realm of the Blest. He has seen. the shining 
of a far-off glory, and his spirit has been bathed in 
sweet expectations of heavenly peace. This above all 
else is his title to nobility. United with Christ 
through faith, a man. may know as his own both the 
present power and the future glory of a child of God, 
evidences of the highest lineage and implying the 
only refinement. worthy of the name. 





Big-Brothering the Boy 

Perhaps there has never before been an age when 
the boy, both as a ‘‘ proposition’’ and as an indi- 
vidual, received as much intelligent study and loving 
consideration as he does to-day in this land of ours. 
But there is yet much territory to be possessed before 
the boy comes into his full rights from adults. A 
recent article in these columns by a physician who 
has done much to bring about better relationships 
between boys and grown-ups, Dr. Lilburn Merrill, 
entitled ‘‘Saving the Boy,’’ and answering a letter 
from a mother distressed by the waywardness of" her 
son, has aroused wide interest. It was surcharged 
with sanity and love,—real love is always sane. It 
has called out an interesting letter from a widely- 
known journalist and editor, Dr. Talcott Williams of 
the Philadelphia ‘‘Press,’’ who presents another 
phase of the boy problem, none the less important. 
Dr. Williams writes : 


I am deeply moved by the letter and article by Dr. Merrill. 
My heart aches for this mother, who has no one near her to 
tell her that the difficulty with her boy is almost certainly phy- 
sical. In along experience I have never known such a case 
come under my personal attention in which I did not find that 
there was some physical lack or injury which called for reme- 
dial treatment. This poor boy needs to have his eyes exam- 
ined to see whether eye-strain has not unbalanced his nature. 
His ears may be defective, creating, as we are just beginning 
to find out, nervous strain of a most serious kind, and prevent- 
ing him from clearly hearing or understanding orders given to 
him, or in fact from clearly eee ne any | of 
words, —no infrequent thing for those whose hearing is defect- 
ive, who have picked up lip-reading without knowing it, and 
who seem aberrant when they are really lacking the full exer- 
cise of anormal sense, He ought to be examined for adenoids. 
His spine should be carefully gone over to find out whether at 
at any point there is a slight curvature, enough to account 
for all this failure to work into normal life. ‘The cause may 
be still more recondite. Much in the account of him reads 
like the early stages of some form of adolescent insanity (de- 
mentia precox), which often follows a childhood, ‘‘ notional,” 
—— eccentric, or abnormal. This, as puberty begins to 
throw its light and its shadow on his path, calls also for a 
specialist, medical examination at this point, which alone may 
explain all. ‘This is only the beginning, because there is a 


whole field of ductless glands too wide to enter, each of which 





calls for its special consideration and care. It is appalling to 
think that at this time, with all that is known on this subject, a 
poor mother should have her heart racked with anxiety and 
poignant grief when what is really needed is a careful, loving 
examination of the physical substratum, which is almost certain 
to account for all that is secret in this brief record. 

No cure can be predicted: Many a case is beyond all cure, 
but the number of cures is so large that none of us is justified 
in sitting down to pray in the desert of ignorance when the 
temple of God's knowledge has already been opened to us 
that we may enter in and learn our duty. 

The boy needs ‘‘a friend,’’ as your missionary correspondent 
writes, but that particular friend is the successor of Luke, the 
beloved physician. If Paul was wise enough to keep him by 
him in that moment of triumphant prospect of death which 
shines ir Second Timothy, let us, after all these years of ad- 
vance, be wise enough to use him in a case like this. 


On another side of the boy-question comes an inter- 
esting letter from a long-time friend and writer of 
The Sunday School Times, Dr. Wayland Hoyt : 


I was much interested in the talk about mothers and sons 
in The Sunday School Times. If there ever was a successful 
mother she was the mother of Phillips Brooks and his splen- 
did brothers. This advice of hers, to an anxious mother, is 
the wisest thing possible, it seems to me. 


Dr. Hoyt encloses a copy of the words of Phillips 
Brooks’ mother, which is as follows : 


There is an age when it is not well to follow or question 
your boy too closely. Up to that time you may carefully in- 
struct and direct him; you are his best friend ; he is never 
happy unless the story of the day has been told ; you must 
hear about his friends, his school ; all that interests him must 
be your interest. Suddenly these confidences cease; the 
affectionate son becomes reserved and silent, he seeks the 
intimate friendship of other lads, he goes out, he is averse to 
telling where he is going or how long he will be gone. He 
comes in and goes silently to his room. All this is a startling 
change to the mother, but it is also her opportunity to practise 
wisdom by loving, and praying for, and absolutely trusting her 
son. ‘The faithful instruction and careful training during his 
early years the son can never forget; that is impossible. 
Therefore trust not only your Heavenly Father, but your son. 
The period of which I speak appears to me to be the one in 
which the boy dies and the man is born ; his individuality rises 
up before him, and he is dazed and almost overwhelmed by 
his first consciousness of himself. I have always believed that 
it was then that the Creator was speaking with my sons, and 
that it was good for their souls to be left alone with Him, 
while I, their mother, stood trembling, praying, ‘and waiting, 
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knowing that when the man was developed. from the boy I 
should have my so ain, 
sympathy than An prem F ag ~~ = ete 3 
Here are wisdom and faith in rich measure, the 
lesson of which we all need to take unto ourselves. 
Guiding and influencing are so often best accom- 
plished by letting those whom we love alone, —which 
means leaving them to God. It takes faith and self- 
restraint to do this; but without these one cannot 
succeed either as parent or friend. 


<< 
Did Socrates Know the Bible? 


Some puzzles are unraveled easily—when we 
know the clue. It is not surprising that more than 
one reader was perplexed by an anecdote in a recent 
‘¢ Illustration Round-Table’’ in The Sunday School 
Times that told of Socrates’ teaching the thirty-ninth 
Psalm to a pupil, named Pambo. A professor of 
Greek in a Michigan college writes in good-natured 
amazement : 


Some scholars claim that the Iliad and Odyssey were not 
written by Homer, but by another man of the same name. 
This remark occurs to me when I read Mrs. Dowen's illustra- 


tion, '' Beginning on the Tongue,"' on page 267 of The Sunday 


School ‘Times for May 22. rates may have known a man 
named Pambo, for all I know, but I strongly doubt his ever 
having read the thirty-ninth Psalm. If it was Socrates at all 
it must have been another man of the same name,—not the old 
Athenian of the fifth century B. C, Or, am I behind the times 
(or Times) ? : 


The Socrates who taught Pambo was a church 
historian of the middle of the fifth century after Christ, 
who wrote. a history that covers the period A. D. 323- 
439. He tells the story of his pupil Pambo in Book 
IV, Chapter 23. Browning put the story into verse 
form under the title ‘‘ Pambo,’’ in his ‘‘ Jocoseria,"’ 
published in 1883. Some of the stanzas read : 


** Do you happen to know who Pambo was? 
Nor I—but this much have heard of him : 
He entered one day a college-class, 
And asked—was it so absurd of him ?— 


** ¢ May Pambo learn wisdom ere practise it? 
In wisdom I fain would ground me : 
Since wisdom is centred in Holy Writ, 
Some Psalm to the purpose expound me!’ 


“ ‘That Psalm,’ the Professor smiled, ‘ shall be 
Untroubled by doubt which:dirtieth- 
Pellucid streams when an ass like thee 
Would drink there—the Nine-and-thirtieth,’ 


** Verse First: J said J will look to my ways 
That I with my tongue offend not. 
How now? Why stare? Art struck in amaze? 
Stop, stay! The smooth line hath an end knot!”’ 


The Athenian philosopher Socrates would seem to 
have first rights in-the use of his name without-qualifi- 
cation or explanation. The paragraph in the Times 
was .misleading ; it should have explained who its 
Socrates was, and the Editor thanks the inquirer for 
this opportunity of published explanation. 


et 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
July 12 to 18 


MoNn.—Eternal God, I pray that the strength of thy prom- 
ises ae enter into my heart. Let me feel them as bread unto 
my soul. Feed me that I may be ateety in obedience and 
service. .Let.all thy children share in the gracious feast. 


TUES.— Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt give me the 
encouragement of spiritual triumph. Enrich me with experi- 
ences that I may make my boast in the Lord.. Let me be 
able to call upon my memory to witness to thy praise and 
glory. Let me bea victor this day in the way of thy com- 
mandments. 


WED..--—Blessed Saviour, .I pray that I may be. a close com- 
panion of thine. Remove everything that alienates my spirit 
from thee. Let me be alert to thy glory, and let me respond 
to thy gentlest touch. 


THURS.—My Father God, I pray for all those whose eyes 
are away from thee. May the circumstances of their life con- 
spire to recall them! Let their ordinary calling sound a 
= and let them be drawn into intimate kinship with 
thee. 


FRI.—Most gracious God, I pray that thou wilt make my 
life more fruitful in holiness. Save me from becoming con- 
tented with any sparse and niggardly crop. Let me aspire 
after the abundant fruit promised to them that are in Christ. 
Let the branches of my life be laden. 


SAT.—My Father God, I pray that thou wilt quicken my 
apprehension of the unseen. May it not seem so unreal and 
far away! May the -material be only as the thinnest veil 
through which I discern the eternal! Let my soul tremble in 
alert expectancy as though at any moment the veil may be 
rent. ; 

SuUN.—Blessed Spirit, I pray that thou wilt fill my life with 
the spirit of ceaseless prayer. Let the holy aspiration be 
rising night and day. Let desire never fail. Let the holy 
hunger never be satisfied. Let me be ever craving and yet 
ever full. 








——— 





LESSON FOR JULY 18 (Acts 17: 1-15) 








] AM looking forward hopefully to a day when peo- 
ple who love the Bible shall begin to read it! 
When they do, they will find it the newest and 
most interesting book in all literature. The learned 
will be astounded to find that— 


‘* All the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.’’ 


The ‘*common people,’’ of whom it is said that they 
heard Christ gladly, will awake to the possession of a 
new and priceless treasure. 

I expect to be told that people read the Bible now ; 
that more interest in its study is taken to-day than 
ever before; and that more research is expended 
upon it than upon any other subject in the world. 

But do you call it reading—the cheap, slap-dash, 
unthinking way in which the Book is handled by the 
great majority of those who profess veneration for 
every word and syllable in it and every punctuation 
point? I donot. If the Bible was read, really read, 
we should not comesacross so many gross perversions 
of familiar texts and passages as every day we meet. 
Who can answer a question or two? Let us try: 

‘*What length of time elapsed between Jacob's 
first marriage and his second?’’ ‘Seven years.’’ 
Nonsense! Only seven days. : 

What place is referred to in the great saying, 
‘¢ This is none other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven?’’ ‘The temple of Jehovah."’ 
No ; the bare hillside or the barren moorland. It is 
time we opened our Bibles again. 

Recall the well-known text, ‘‘ Faint, yet pursuing.’’ 
Those of you who attend the general convention of 
your denomination, or read the report of proceedings, 
will hear in this text a familiar ring. To the seasoned 
delegate it is a dear old friend. It is the sigh of a 
discouraged soul who admits failure, but will not 
confess defeat. When congregations have been poor, 
conversions few, finances depressed, and temper exe- 
crable, when minister and people are all but reduced 
to despair, trying to put the best face they can upon 
their failure without undue wear and tear of conscience, 
they add to their doleful story, in the spirit of him 
who whistles to keep his courage up, the information 
that they are faint, yet pursuing. The facts are too 
serious for laughter. The phrase is too comical for 
tears. For never, surely, was a quotation more gro- 
tesquely misused! We remember that Mrs. Mala- 
prop, thinking of an alligator, once said that something 
was ‘*as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of 
the Nile’’—and this allegory has taken the bit be- 
tween its teeth and run away with the context. * 

Look at the story, and you will find that this is not 
a confession of failure.. It is the war-shout of victori- 
ous men. It is not the sigh of valorous souls well- 
nigh defeated in the battle of life, yet rallying their 
despairing energies for one struggle more. It is the 
exultant song of conquerors seeking more worlds to 
conquer. These men were flushed with success. 
They were weary ; but it was through piling triumph 
on triumph, They had driven their enemies before 
them. They had scattered them as the dust of the 
highway. Yet still they pursued, and, determined 
that nothing should block their onward march, 
pressed forward to greater deeds. 

There is a text of infinite comfort: ‘Thou art a 
God that seeth,’’ better known in the words of the 
Authorized Version, ‘‘Thou God seest me.’’ But it 
has been used to instil an unmitigated terror. Chil- 
dren have been frightened by it. I listened to ser- 
mons from my earliest childhood to the hour when I 
began to preach them; and I have been reading 
them ever since. I have yet to hear or read a ser- 
mon on this text which is not threat, at the worst, or 
warning, at the best. Yet neither warning nor threat 
is in it. What is the story? It is there in the Bible 
for anybody who knows his’A, B, C to read. Aslave 
girl has escaped from the house of bondage which has 
been no home for such as she. She has suffered a 
great wrong, and has fled from injustice and cruelty. 
A jealous mistress, having good cause for her jeal- 
ousy, and a master who weakly consents to the tor- 
ture which his wife proposes to inflict, and a life 
which has become intolerable—from these she makes 
her escape. Friendless, forlorn, alone in the wilder- 
ness, the Angel of the Lord finds her, breathes into 
her soul unspeakable hopes, whispers to her the 
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accurate Bible-knowledge is the rule, or the excep- 
tion, among those who may be expected to be most 
familiar, at first hand, with the Book. The Editor 
will be glad to hear from readers as to the results 
of such a test. 








promise of motherhood, bids her believe in a splen- 
did future for the child that is to come, and to name 
him, in memory of this deliverance, ‘‘Ishmael’’— 
‘*God heareth.’’ And then the girl, in the new rap- 
ture which has sprung up in her heart, breathes out 
her glad thanksgiving in the words of this text, 
‘¢ Thou art a God that seeth’’—that seeth me! That 
seeth me in my weakness to hasten to my help ; in 
my sore need, when there is no humanity to pity, 
when hope has failed me, and only death remains— 
thou art a God that seeth with thine eye of love! 
These perversions of straightforward and perfectly 
intelligible passages of Scripture are very curious. 
Frequently they tend to darken the outlook upon the 
love of God and the future of mankind. They harden 
biblical representations of truth, ‘They make reli- 
gion a forbidding thing. Every human being capa- 
ble of knowledge and love ought to know and love 
the Psalm of the divine omnipresence, Psalm one 
hundred and thirty-nine. In it, according to Addi- 
son, the glorious truth of God’s encompassing care is 
celebrated in strains of poetry as noble as can be found 
within the entire circle of..poetry, sacred or profane : 
** Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there, 

If-I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I-say, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me, 

And the light about me shall be night ; 

Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day : 

The darkness and the night are both alike to thee.’’ 


The exultation of all this thrills and throbs even 
through cold type. A human heart beats here, and 
through it course the full tides of a love divine. Yet 
you know how it has been used as athreat. My 
earliest acquaintance with it was made when some 
preacher, uninstructed in the things of the Kingdom, 
thundered into my youthful ears the warning, in- 
tended to be startling, that if I ascended into heaven, 
or went down into hell, or took to myself wings and 
fled to the uttermost isles of the sea, I could not get 
away from God's pursuing and vengeful ‘‘justice,’’ 
from his determination to hold me guilty and punish 
my wrong-doing! And all the time the meaning of 
the Hebrew Psalmist was precisely that of our own 
Whittier, in the verse which he himself regarded as 
his most beautiful and best : 


** I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.’’ 


A few Sundays ago I preached from Job 2 : 4, 
‘* All that a man hath will he give for his life.’ I 
began by saying, ‘‘I thank God, this is a lie.’’ 
Some of the people looked surprised. But it was 
Satan who said the wicked thing, and it is Satan's 
libel upon human nature, Satan’s blasphemy against 
the human race. The president of one of our theo- 
logical seminaries was present. He told me at the 
close of the service that a young man, a candidate for 
the ministry, preached from that text his trial sermon. 
He accepted Satan’s words as gospel, declared their 
truth, and preached his evangelical message from the 
diabolical slander. The college admitted the man ! 
It seems to me a disgrace, That very verse says, 
‘* And Satan answered Jehovah,’’ etc. Is it too much 
to ask that the whole verse shall be read, and not a 
fragment of it ? 

Let us go back to the question about Jacob. There 
is a magnificent passage in John Ruskin which I will 
copy in full. In it is the soul of a hundred sermons : 
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**You have all got into the habit of calling the 
chureh ‘the house of God.’ I have seen, over the 
doors of many churches, the legend actually carved, 
‘This is the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.’ Now, note where that legend comes from, 
and of what place it was first spoken. A boy leaves 
his father’s house to go on a long journey on foot, to 
visit his uncle ; he has to cross a wild hill-desert ; 
just as if one of your own boys had to cross the wolds 
to visit an uncle at Carlisle. The second or third 
day your boy finds himself somewhere between Hawes 
and Brough, in the midst of the moors, at sunset. It 
is stony ground, and boggy ; he cannot go one foot 
farther that night. Down he lies, to sleep, on Wharn- 
side, where best he may, gathering a few of the 
stones together to put under his head;—so wild the 
place is, he cannot get anything but stones, And 
there, lying under the broad night, he has a dream ; 
and he sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the top 
of it reaches to heaven, and the angels of God are 
seen ascending and descending upon it. And when 
he wakes out of his sleep, he says, ‘ How dreadful 
is this place ; surely this is none other than the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ This /ace, 
observe ; not this church; not this city; not this stone, 
even, which he puts up for a memorial—the piece of 
flint on which his head was lain. But this p/ace ; 
this windy slope of Wharnside ; this moorland hollow, 
torrent-bitten, snow-blighted ! this any place where 
God lets down the ladder. And how are you to know 
where that will be? or how are you to determine 
where it may be, but by being ready for italways? Do 
you know where the lightning is to fall next? Youdo 
know that, partly ; you can guide the lightning ; but 
you cannot guide the going forth of the Spirit, which 
is as that lightning when it shines from the east to 
the west."’ 

Now observe that Ruskin calls Jacoba boy. It 
would be an interesting exercise of wits for teachers 
and others to puzzle out from Genesis Ruskin’s justi- 
fication for using such a word. It would be singular 
if they concluded that Jacob was over seventy years 
of age at the time! 

New York City. 
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Flowers of Moab 
By Agnes Smith Lewis 


Mrs. Lewis is well known as the discoverer, in 1892, of the famous 
Sinaitic manuscript of the Gospels in Syriac, brought to light by her- 
self and her sister Mrs. Gibson 1n the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai. The accompanying verses were written on Mount Pisgah, 
when their writer ‘‘ was overcome by the beauty of the flowers.’’— 
Tag Epitor. 


NATION marched o'er the mountain crests 
That girdle the Dead Sea nigh ; 
The world’s‘reat hope was within their breasts, 
And beamed from each coal-black eye. 


bb | were born in a land of frowning cliffs, 

here they leapt on the rocks around. 

No grass had softened their sandy cribs, 
No blossom be-gemmed the ground. 


The thunder had rolled, the lightning flashed 
A storm through the trembling air ; 

Their babes were nursed to the war-horn’s blast 
And the battle-trumpet's blare. 


Their lips had been baked in the noon-tide heat ; 
They had felt the serpent's sting ; 

They had grumbled often for richer meat 
And the water from Jethro’s spring. 4 


But once, on the morn of a furious fight, 
Where the mighty Sihon fell, 

They were passing by Pisgah’s towering height 
Mid beauty that none can tell. 


For the ground was gay with a million flowers, 
Yellow, and white, and red, 

Where Heshbon gathers her wealth of showers 
In a babbling brooklet’s bed. 


** What's that? What's that?’’® was the eager cry,$ 
A cry that their sires had known, 

When manna fell from the silent sky 
All white on each barren stone. 


And the children screamed in unbridled glee, 
But the oldest warriors knelt ; 
For in brilliant bloom and on grassy lee ’ 
Was Yahweh's presence felt. 
*AIN HESHBON. 


1 The traditional well of Jethro is within the Convent of St. Cather- 
ine on Mt. Sinai. Springing from the granite rock, it is one of the 
finest fountains in the Peninsula. 

2“Nanna”™ is derived from the Hebrew “ Man hu,’*—“ What's 
that?” 














“ Vl. BEGINNING AN ORGANIZED CAMPAIGN 


HE tracking down of two of the other publishers in 
the infamous quartet whom Mr. Comstock had 
determined to put out of business gives an inter- 

esting glimpse of the acuteness, thoroughness and 
fearlessness that the young New Englander showed 
from the start in this difficult work, and without which 
he would have been helpless as a child in the fight 
against shrewd and desperate criminals, 

After checking off in his printed list of books the 
titles of those he had captured from the Haynes 
estate and Grandin, Mr. Comstock mentally charged 
the rest of the books to George Ackerman ; and with 
two exceptions he was correct in this, Then he set 
out to find Ackerman. 

No one could give him any information as to his 
man’s whereabouts. He did learn, however, that an 
ex-convict named McDowell who had formerly worked 
for Ackerman was now supposed to be living with a 
woman called ‘Irish Mary’’ somewhere in Williams- 
burg, New York,—a suburb of Brooklyn where 
Comstock himself had previously boarded. It was 
said that McDowell could be seen at certain times at 
Broadway and Fourth Street, Brooklyn ; also that he 
was in hiding from the New York police, who wanted 
him for a robbery of bonds that he was charged with 
having received and sold, 

One Saturday night Mr. Comstock located Mc- 
Dowell at his Fourth and Broadway rendezvous. He 
followed him down Fourth Street to Grand, in 
Williamsburg, and noted that he would stop every 
little while, turn, and look sharply for any signs of 
being ‘‘shadowed.’' In order to guard against dis- 
covery, Mr. Comstock kept on the opposite side of the 
street, and played the part of an intoxicated man ; 
thus he was able unchallenged to follow McDowell up 
Grand Street two or three blocks, then down a cross 
street another block, where the ex-convict entered a 
house. As it was then late at night, the self-appointed 
detective decided to defer his interview until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

Early on that day he went over to Williamsburg 
again, and found that the building entered by Mc- 
Dowell had two doors, close together. Providentially, 
he stepped up to the right-hand door, and knocked. 
A woman corresponding to the description of ‘Irish 
Mary’’ answered the knock, 

‘Is Mac in?”’ familiarly inquired the caller. 

‘He is,’’ answered the woman, ‘‘ but he’s not up.’’ 

Glancing through the door to the right of where 
they stood, Mr. Comstock saw a man dressing. With- 
out further parley he pushed by ‘Irish Mary’’ and 
went up to the man, asking if his name was Mc- 
Dowell. 

‘' Yes," was the answer, ‘and who are you?’’ 

The visitor said he had come to see if McDowell 
could tell him where he could find George Ackerman. 
McDowell didn’t know him. 

‘You do,’’ firmly retorted the visitor. 

_. * Who are you, anyway ?’’ said McDowell again, 
surprised at the challenge. : 

‘Anthony Comstock,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘you and 
Irish Mary used to bind obscene books for George 
Ackerman, and you know all about him. I also hap- 
pen to know you're hiding from the police just now 
for receiving stolen goods,”’ 


The Woman Helps the Cause 

*¢Oh, Mac, we're lost intirely ; tell the man where 
he is,’’ broke in Irish Mary despairingly ; and Com- 
stock knew that the day was won, 

McDowell still persisted that he did not know where 
Ackerman was to be found, but he said he could name 
aman who did: the superintendent of a prominent 
news agency in Nassau Street, who was also trustee of 
a church in Morrisania. McDowell said he had often 
taken this man’s notes for five hundred dollars in pay- 
ment for books and had them discounted for Ackerman. 

As the two men talked together McDowell had been 
dressing, and Comstock now left the house with his 
mind made up to one thing : McDowell would get to 
Ackerman’s friend on the jump ; the smartest fellow 
would be the one who got there first ; and Comstock 
preferred to be that one. 

He was off for Nassau Street, New York, on the 
instant, and in a few minutes was being shown into 
the news company superintendent's office. There he 
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Two more police- protected publishers have the 
novel experience of being tracked down by a 
Yankee not yet thirty years old whom nothing can 
seem to block; and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association takes formal cognizance of his single- 
handed work. The next chapter of the life-story 
will tell how the protector of children tried his 
hand at influencing the United States Government. 





found a stout man busily at work, who asked shortly 
what his caller wanted. 

‘I want to know where George Ackerman is.’’ 

** Don’t know him,"’ was the prompt reply. 

**You do."’ 

**I don’t.” 

‘*You do."” 

Surprised, as McDowell had been, by his visitor's 
confident insistence upon the facts, the superintend- 
ent demanded his caller's name. This was given. 
Then the caller went on to tell the superintendent 
what he knew about the discounting of his notes to 
Ackerman for the latter's vile books, and announced 
with convincing earnestness that he proposed to have 
Ackerman’ s stock in trade if he had to expose publicly 
theman he was talking to in order to bring this to pass. 

The perspiration began to come oat on the church 
trustee’s brow. He then remembered that he did 
know Ackerman, ‘But, young man,’’ he added im- 
pressively, ‘‘I’ll give you a bit of advice. This man 
Ackerman has been blackmailed by the police until 
he claims that he is not in his right mind. There 
was a fire in his place ; the police seized his stock, 
then sold it back to-him at a round price ; now‘Acker- 
man has threatened to shoot anybody who interferes 
with him again."’ ° 

‘That's a game two can play at; I'll take my 
chances,"’ quietly responded the twenty-eight-year- 
old Yankee ; and he did not leave until he had in- 
sisted on the superintendent's securing for him an in- 
terview with the desperate and hounded publisher. 

While this conversation was going on, Ackerman’s 
own son was in the same building, working in the em- 
ploy of this news company superintendent. 


Nassau and Beekman: A Historic Corner 

The present offices of the Secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice are in a build- 
ing on the corner of Nassau and Beekman Streets, 
New York City. In safe-keeping in those offices 
to-day are specimens of some of the books that Acker- 
man once published, held with other evidence of the 
vice-suppressing work that has gone on uninterruptedly 
during the thirty-seven years from that day to this. 
And it was in a hotel on that self-same corner, Nassau 
and Beekman Streets, that Anthony Comstock and 
George Ackerman first met face to face, by appoint- 
ment of the news agency man. 

Mr. Ackerman was dressed in the austere garb of 
an Episcopal clergyman. He gravely inquired what 
Mr. Comstock desired. 

‘*All of your books and stock in trade, and plates 
for making French transparency playing cards,’’ was 
the answer. 

**What books do you want?’’ asked the ‘‘clergy- 
man,"’ 

Mr. Comstock took from his pocket the catalog list 
and indicated the titles of ali those that had not been 
seized from Haynes. Ackerman pointed to one title 
and said, ‘* 7ha¢ isn’t my book,’’—thus virtually ad- 
mitting that the rest were. 

‘What will you pay me?’’ was Ackerman's next 
question. 

‘« Not a cent,’’ quietly answered his caller. 

‘*You paid. Mrs. Haynes for hers,’’ grumbled 
Ackerman. 

**Do you think I'm going to pay you to get out of 
this devilish business ?’’ asked Comstock, indignantly. 
And he went on to tell him some of the details of his 
life and business, just to show the man that more was 
known about him than he suspected... That seemed 
to startle the criminal publisher. ‘* You will hear 
from me,’’ he assured Mr. Comstock,: and: the inter- 
view enced. The same afternoon a covered wagon 
drove up in front of the American Tract.Society Build- 
ing,.and unloaded $16,000 worth of steel and. copper 
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plate engravings and electroplates for the printing of 
sixteen different books and unspeakably vile playing 
card pictures. Ackerman was not arrested, but died 
shortly afterward. 

Jeremiah Farrell, the third of the publishers, was 
Mr. Comstock’s next quarry. He had a place in Ann 
Street, New York. His books differed from the others 
in that they contained no pictures. Comstock sub- 
mitted one of the vilest to a police justice. The 
justice’s response was that he would take no action in 
the matter because there were no pictures displayed ; 
and Mr. Comstock was practically insulted and ordered 
out of the court room. 

With the same statement of facts, however, the de- 
termined prosecutor went into the General Sessions 
Court and laid his complaint before Recorder Hackett. 
The Recorder at once issued both a search warrant and 
a warrant for Farrell's arrest. Before the latter was 
served the publisher fled the state and went south. It 
was openly charged that the officer entrusted with the 
warrant had sent Farrell the message: ‘‘ Jerry, get 
out of the way if you don’t want to be taken ; 1 have 
a warrant for your arrest.’’ Farrell's escape was not 
for long ; within two weeks his dead body was brought 
back from the South and buried. Mr. Comstock was 
never able to ascertain the cause of his death. 


Turning Tainted Goods Into Untainted Money 


A man named Thomas Holman was known to have 
a printing house on the corner of White and Center 
Streets, in New York, where the Criminal Court Build- 
ing now appropriately stands. When Mr. Comstock 
visited him, Holman kept racks full of Spurgeon’s 
sermons and tracts for free distribution in his office, 
while within a few feet of these racks, on the other 
side of a board partition separating the office from his 
press-room, he had just printed the sheets of 10,000 
copies of obscene books. - These sheets had been sent 
to a bindery across Center Street, and were there be- 
ing bound up by young girls when Mr. Comstock 
entered the premises and seized the stock. They 
were Farrell’s books. From Farrell's Ann Street 
place Mr. Comstock took several tons more of bound 
books, making about eleven tons in all. And from 
Holman’s vaults he took almost six tons of stereo- 
typed plates. The plates were broken up and sold to 
the Rogers Locomotive Works as old metal. The 
books were taken in sealed cases to the Platner Porter 
Company Paper Mills of Unionville, Connecticut, 
where the cases were opened, one at a time, and the 
contents thrown into large vats of soda ash and ground 
into pulp 2 Mr..Comsiock's presence. The proceeds of 
these sales of metal and paper, more than a thousand 
dollars, were subsequently turned over to the widow of 
Jeremiah Farrell. 

This was the sort of achievement, wrought single- 
handed in the face of heavy odds, that Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup wanted his friends to hear about from the 
lips of the young fellow himself who had brought 
it to pass, It was after Mr. Comstock had taken 
supper with Mr. Jesup in the latter's. home that 
the noteworthy evening meeting was held, of. busi- 
ness men, clergymen, and lawyers, as described in 
the preceding chapter. This conference was followed 
by the appointment of a special committee from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to take. charge 
of the movement against organized vice which Com- 
stock had already so vigorously begun, and which he, 
of course, was to continue to lead. 

He was still in the drygoods business, and conducting 
his anti-vice work entirely asan ‘‘aside.’’ But God had 
answered his prayer as to what todo next. He was 
now backed and supported in whatever he might do 
by a group of strong men representing one of the great 
Christian associations of the age. An individual 
Christian worker of large means was deeply interested 
in both the man and ,his work, and stood ready to 
counsel, support, and encourage. The whole future 
was not revealed, nor did it need to be. Enough 
light was at hand to make it plain that God still had 
work in this field for the young business man to do. 
Every step of the way had been preceded by prayer. 
That being so, Anthony knew that, no matter what 
the opposition and the difficulties were, he might 
expect to surmount them. Up to this writing, his 
expectations have not been disappointed. 

(Zo be continued ) 
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*‘ Dave” Porter seems to be one of the most remarkable young men an American college ever 
turned out. How he once surprised Harvard, and later captured English university men, is 


told by a correspondent in the “ Portland Expre 


ss’; and the story adds so much to the sig- 


nificance of the present message that it is, in part, now given here. An editorial note on the 
first page of the Times tells of coming plans for a further study of school conditions in 
America.—The Editor. 


AY back in 1902 Harvard was whiling away an Octo- 
ber afternoon playing football on Soldiers Field 
with an eleven from Bowdoin College. ‘The big 

crimson backs had ploughed through the lighter line for one 
touchdown, and seemed about to repeat as they had the 
ball on the Bowdoin ten-yard line, 

Graydon was signaling for a plunge through the line, 
but by his own carelessness on a pass at the moment 
of scrimmage the ball flew out of his arms, In an instant 
the Bowdoin right end, a tall, lanky chap, with a shock of 
red hair, scooped it up on the bound, and was off down 
the field like a frightened deer. 

Bowditch was the first Harvard man to come to a real- 
izing sense of what had happened, and he gave chase, but 
the Maine boy had too much of a start, and plumped the 
ball down fairly between and behind the Harvard goal 
posts. A big curly-headed Bowdoin fellow kicked the 

oal, Philoon, who’ played this fall as center of the West 
‘oint eleven, and has been elected captain. 

** Why didn’t you fall on the ball, Dave?’’ was asked 
the Bowdoin end long afterward, ‘‘ I thought that I might 
do better,’’ was the reply. 

The lad who made the one hundred- run, and scored 
against mighty Harvard, instead of falling on the ball has 
been ‘* scoring ’’ ever since, 

David R. Porter of Bangor made his next big ‘‘ play’ 
the next year, when word came to Bowdoin College that 
examinations would be held there for the Rhodes scholar- 
ships, the first American students to be sent to Oxford 
under the terms of the Rhodes endowments. 

Although Porter was only in his sophomore year he 
passed the educational examinations easily, It seemed as 
though Cecil Rhodes had Porter in his mind when he 
framed the of young man to whom he desired that his 
scholatships should be awarded. 

The first American Rhodes students went to England in 
1904, and the student from Maine and the representative 
from California, an exceptionally bright young man, W. C. 
Crittenden, from the University of California, were assigned 
to Trinity College. 

Soon after Porter had settled down to the routine of life 
at Trinity, he found preparations going on for the freshman 
athletic meet. Without much preparation he went into the 
hammer-throw and shot-put and easily won firsts in each. 
He then trained for the Trinity sports, and did such good 
work that he was elected to the honorable place of secre- 
tary of the college track club. 

Football then came on, and although Porter knew very 
little of the English game, his speed and quickness, to- 
gether with long practise at basket-ball, stood him in good 
stead, and he ‘* made’’ the Trinity varsity, which won the 
Oxford championship and furnished seven of the varsity 
fifteen. 


# THE average secondary school it is easier to get 
boys to undertake regular systematic Bible study 
than it is to get them to try for any athletic team. 
This statement may be startling to one who reasons 
in a closet about boys, or builds an argument on the 
premise of some unscientific and uninteresting Sun- 
day-school class that he may happen to know ; but 
any one who has first-hand knowledge of the response 
to be gained from living, adolescent boys knows that 
without exception they have long, long thoughts 
which they are glad to discuss and anchor to the great 
truths of our religious literature. 

Names could be given of well known preparatory 
schools where there have been during the past season 
more boys doing regular Bible study in a voluntary 
way than have been training for the football or base- 
ball teams, In a number of city high schools where 
the experiment has been tried it seems to be proved 
without exception that the Young Men's Christian 
Association can enroll more older boys in Bible 
classes than it can in its gymnasium classes. The 
idea which some boys who, for one reason or another, 
were outside the direct influence of the church, used 
to have, that Bible study is a thing for very small 
children and very old people, seems to be fast dying 
out, and during the past year not only has there been 
increased enrolment in older boy Sunday-school 
classes, but in closer connection with the schools them- 
selves upwards of twelve thousand boys have been in 
regular attendance in voluntary Bible study groups. 

We need to remind ourselves that there are at least 


Porter then took up cricket, of which he knew almost 
nothing on the start, but soon ‘caught on’’ so well that 
he was elected a member of one of the most select cricket 
clubs at Oxford, and played in a number of matches. He 
was a good tennis player, and early made a place on the 
Trinity tennis team. 

Porter’s athletic successes opened many doors for him 
socially. He was elected to a number of literary and social 
clubs, and later, after he had distinguished himself as a 
student, he was elected to the Gridiron Club, the nearest 
approach in an Oxford ni to the honor pany | in an 
American university. His debating ability won him an 
election to the Trinity Debating Society, in which he held 
offices. ' 

In other ways Porter lived up to the ideals of. Cecil 
Rhodes. In vacations he traveled about the Continent, 
visiting most of the European countries, studying the man- 
ners and customs of the common people at close range. 
His knowledge of French and German was augmented by 
his travels and sojourns among the — where no Eng- 
lish was spoken. He spent some time in Italy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this young man’s 
career has been the equally high achievements in the class- 
room as on the athletic field and in university society. He 
kept in the front rank all the way, and wound up his career 
at Oxford by a ‘‘ 100-yard run’’ that will be history there 
for years. e final history examination at Oxford is the 
terror of the course. It is extremely difficult, and the 
English students take three years to prepare forit. In 
talking about the coming examination, Porter jokingly told 
some of his English classmates that in America six months 
would be ample time for any schoolboy to ‘‘ plug up*’ on 
that exam. is nettled the Englishmen, and they dared 
Porter to get ready and pass the examination in six months. 

Porter accepted the dare. The word was-passed around 


the colleges that an American was ‘going into ‘*‘ schools,’’ 


as the examination was called, with only six months’ 
preparation. Trinity college was proud of its man, although 
they thought for once that the American had taken too big 
a contract, 

Much to their surprise, Porter did not neglect any of the 
social or athletic connections, When the time came for 
the examinations, Porter not only passed, but with high 
honors, while half of the class failed. He was the first 
Rhodes student to take the honor degree in the history school. 

David Porter has returned to America laden with the 
honors of the great university. At only twenty-six years 
he decided to devote this magnificent equipment to the 
cause of the young men of the country. He has taken up 
his life-work, It is to advance the cause of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in high schools and prepara- 
tory schools, this being his present assignment under the 
general Young Men’s Christian Association organization. 


% & 


three ways of acquiring Bible knowledge in a school. 
First, there is the Bible reading at the chapel service 
or assembly at the opening of a school session ; thus 
a little truth sifts in. Second, there may be regu- 
lar prescribed courses in the curriculum, involving 
required daily or weekly preparation, and examina- 
tions at the end of a course with rank, and conse- 
quent failures, at passing ; thus much historical and 
literary knowledge may be gained. Third, it may be 
possible for students to get together in small or large 
groups for purely voluntary study and meditative 
reading ; this method is usually devotional, and looks 
to the forttfying of personal character as its chief end. 
In some schools, all these methods of biblical in- 
struction are employed. In others, notably in most 
city high schools, none are to be found. 

The curriculum or compulsory study varies a great 
deal in content and method. It seems odd that with 
secondary schools so uniform in their work of college 
preparation there should be such divergence in Bible 
teaching. So far as I know, Leland Stanford is the 
only university or college giving credit for Bible work 
in lieu of other English courses for entrance, and 
Spokane High School is almost alone among the 
eight thousand in the United States to give regular 
courses in the English Bible. In the old-fashioned 
preparatory schools where no external check is put 
upon religious instruction, as great a confusion seems 
to prevail. No two schools seem to be using the 
same methods, or, what is more remarkable, the same 
courses. In some of the more advanced schools very 
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commendable work is done, but the head master of one 
of the best of these recently said: ‘‘1 wish I knew a 
man I could pay five thousand ‘dollars a year to teach 
my boys the Bible."’ In many smaller and less 
wealthy schools the need of systematic instruction is 
evident, and masters are making great efforts to meet 
the need, but the lack of constructive and scholarly 
leadership is very apparent. In one school, I re- 
cently found a well-known purely devotional book 
being used in compulsory courses, and boys required 
to pass stiff examinations in what was intended to be 
a quiet, meditative study of the life of Jesus. In an- 
other school, I found the only place ‘‘cribs’’ and 
‘* trots '’ were used was in the curriculum Bible work. 
One of the greatest needs in the private school life of 
the country is for the leaders in the more influential 
schools to unite in recommending courses of instruc- 
tion which can be universally adopted. 

The effort to enlist schoolboys in voluntary study of 
the Bible is a more recent development. The most 
potent influence in the life of secondary schoolboys is 
the influence of the colleges, and this has been used 
to stamp the Bible study movement as sane and 
virile. Just as schoolboys imitate college athletics, 
manners, and clothes, so the fifty thousand college 
men enrolled in Bible groups has challenged the at- 
tention of the boys in the schools. The usual method 
is for a number of groups to be formed, in size and 
make-up consistent with good- fellowship. Each 
group selects some adult or senior boy whe acts as 
.‘*leader,’’ In distinguishing between ‘‘leader’’ and 
**teacher’’ lies no small part of a group's success. 
In addition to the leader, each group has a secretary 


who is charged with maintaining a regular attendance.” 


Courses by men who know schoolboys and their life 
have been prepared with this class of students pri- 
marily in mind. The courses now in most frequent 
use are, ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ by William D. Murray of 
the New York bar; ‘‘Men of the Old Testament,’’ 
by Louis K. Willman, formerly master at The Hill 
School ; and ‘Life of St. Paul,’’ by Dr. Arthur G. 
Leacock of Phillips Exeter Academy. Beside these, 
a wide use is now made of a recent course of informal 
discussions called, ‘‘ Life Questions of High School 
Boys,"’ by Professor J. W. Jenks of Cornell. 

In most of the boarding schools this voluntary work 
is carried on as a recognized supplement to that in 
the curriculum. At Mercersburg, for example, a 
committee’ of the boys themselves canvassed the 
school during the first month, and over one hundred 
and fifty boys were enlisted. These later divided into 
congenial groups led by the more mature boys, and 
these leaders met weekly for a normal training class 
led by one of the masters. At Hotchkiss, boys who 
have rooms near each other meet every night just be- 
fore bed for a brief reading and prayer. At the Hill 
School, one of the masters, a former well-known Yale 
athlete, gives special attention to the development of 
a large number of voluntary Bible groups and the 
training of group leaders. 

In city high schools the situation is much more 
complicated by the fact that the boys have little or no 
corporate life outside school hours, and so the a/- 
proach becomes the critical question. Here the need 
is much greater for voluntary study, in view of the 
fact that in most high schools there is no study of the 
Bible in the curriculum ; Bible-reading at a regular 
chapel is almost the exception, and it has been found 
by actual investigation that few high-school boys, 
especially in the two upper classes, are reached in any 
successful way by the agencies of the church, Taking 
advantage of school spirit, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, because of its interdenominational 
character and the masculinity of its work, has been 
able to begin a movement which seems to have great 
promise of reaching large numbers of the unchurched 
masses in city high schools, Here group classes are 
formed as in private schools, although it is usually 
necessary to meet the groups at churches, private 
homes, or the Association building rather than at the 
school building. Occasionally all the groups are 
united for social gatherings. The tendency seems to 
be toward a large number of high school groups meet- 
ing in various Sunday-schools with a monthly meeting 
of all the groups at some central point, that the in- 
spiration may not be lost which comes from feeling 
oneself part in a great movement. 

No civilized country in the past has shown what 
the result may be in banishing religious training from 
its schools, We shall lessen our chance of national 
failure by encouraging some such method of voluntary 
religious training as this great system of Bible groups. 
Considering the remarkable response which the boys 
themselves give to such work, one cannot but be 
optimistic. 

New York City. 


—— 


— 
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LESSON 3. PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY—THESSALONICA AND BEREA 





Acts 17: 1-15. Commit verse 11 


Golden Text: Thy word have I laid up in mine heart, that I might not sin against thee—Psalm 119: 11 





The Lesson Pilot. 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HE story has been told of a great atheist who 
made up his mind to write a book that would 
completely and permanently destroy people’s 

belief in Christianity and the Bible. He realized that 
to write such a book would take very careful and 
thorough work ; as a first step, he felt that he must 
know the follies of the Bible for himself, through and 
through, so that he could conclusively expose them. 
He began by ss thorough study of the New 
Testament. His book was never written. Instead, 
he accepted the teachings of the New Testament and 
became a Christian himself. 

How do you account for this? Get the class to dis- 
cuss the case ; and see to it that they appreciate that 
the man had been an unbeliever because he had never 
— the truth a fair examination. When a well- 

nown Unitarian who finally accepted Christ as his 
Saviour was asked what meaning the verse John 3: 
16 had had to him before he had accepted Christ, he 
replied that he had never taken any special account 
of that verse ; he had not really studied it, nor tried 
te see what its meaning was. Of course he could not 
believe its truth while he would not even study its 
truth. Yet there are a great many people in the 
world who seem to think they can know the truth 
without going after it, and into it, and who make 
terrible mistakes and do terrible injury because they 
will not investigate for themselves. Others, who 
may not be nearly as well ‘‘educated” in certain 
lines, know a great deal more because they have 
studied the truth for themselves. Which kind of 
person do'you want to be? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Paul had both kinds to deal with, in his travels. 
Take a moment now to get the class to name Paul's 
present traveling companions (Riddle, on v. 1), and 
to locate them from last week’s lesson to this (if each 
member of the class is — with a copy of 
Arnold’s Pocket Chart of Paul’s Journeyings —20 
cents—this will be easily done). Describe the Egna- 
tian Way (Sanders, 1; Riddle, 2; Ramsay, 1), and 

ive Thessalonica a living interest by the reminder 
that, as Salonik, it is to-day the Turkish city to which 
the deposed Sultan was hurried. Fuller comment on 
this and the other cities is given in Professor Riddle’s 
second paragraph. 

Paul's procedure at Thessalonica was his usual one: 
carrying Christ's message first to Christ’s own race, 
but not limiting it to that race. How this was done 
is explained in Professor Riddle’s comment on verse 
2, and Professor Ramsay’s first paragraph. How 
Paul built ‘up his argument is discussed in Mr. 
Foster's first paragraph and Miss Slattery's third. 
‘The results were just as they had been before: some 

ews and more Gentiles believed, and then the un- 
lieving Jews started organized opposition to the 
missionaries. The ease with which any such trouble 
can be created in an Oriental city is interestingly ex- 
plained in Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph. 

It was a skilful accusation brought against Paul 
and his friends, as is shown in Professor Riddle’s 
comment on verse 7 and Professor Ramsay’s third 
ap Mr. Foster and his boys decided that 
the charge was a fine compliment to Paul (fourth 
paragraph). Jason and his responsibility are touched 
upon in Professor Riddie’s notes on verses 5 and 9; 
the frequency of bail, or pledge-taking, in the East 
to-day is shown in Dr. Mackie’s last paragraph. 

What sort of reception did the missionaries get in 
Berea? Why this would be so, at the very start, is 
explained by Professor Ramsay in his next-to-last 
paragraph. But the welcome lasted beyond the 
start, and the reason was that the Berceans were the 
kind of poome who looked into things for themselves, 
—they read, and studied, and thought, until they 
were satisfied that their own Bible showed that Paul 
was speaking the truth. This was not because the 
Berceans had better minds or more ability than those 
Thessalonian Jews who had driven Paul out. Their 
minds were open, that was ali, and they used them 
honestly. Striking cases of conversion through sin- 
cere Bible study are given in Mr. Pierson’s second 
and third paragraphs. A closed mind, closed because 
it does not want to see, will not find much truth. 
Use the incident of the Unitarian (fifth Round- 
Table Illustration). The first Illustration shows why 
a certain Bible was interesting. 

Whoever wants beyond all else to know the truth, 
and is ready to accept the truth no matter what it 
costs or where it leads him, and is already living in 
accordance with the truth as he sees it, will find the 
whole truth. But he must be a Bercean. 





1 Now when they had passed through Am-phip’o-lis and 
Ap-ol-lo’ni-a, they came to Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: 2 and Paul, as his custom was, went in 
unto them, and for three } sabbath days reasoned with them 
from the scriptures, 3 ng and alleging that it behooved 
the Christ to suffer, to rise again from the dead ; and that 
this Jesus, whom, said he, 1 proclaim unto you, is the Christ. 
4 And some of them were persuaded, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas ; and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of 
the chief women not afew. 5 But the fs being moved with 
jealousy, iook unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
con ven a crowd, set the city on an uproar; and assaulting 
the house of Jason, they sought to bring them forth to the peo- 
ple. 6 And when they found them not, they dragged Jason 
and certain brethren before the rulers of the city, crying, ‘hese 
that have turned ? the world upside down are come hither also ; 
7 whom Jason hath received : and these all act contrary to the 
decrees of Ceesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus. 
8 And they troubled the multitude and the rulers of the city, 
when oar Sone’ these things. 9 And when they had taken 
security from Jason and the rest, they let them £0. 

10 And the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night unto Be-rce’a : who when they were come thither went 
into synagogue of the Jews. 11 Now these were more 
noble than those in Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, examining the scriptures 
dail;, whether these things were so. 12 Many of them there- 
fore believed ; also of the Greek women of honorable estate, 
and of men, not afew. 13 But when the Jews of Thes-sa-lo- 
ni’ca had knowl that the word of God was proclaimed of 
Paul a* Be-ree’a they came thither likewise, stirring up 
and troubling the multitudes. 14 And then immediately the 
brethren sent forth Paul to go as far as to the sea: and Silas 
and Timothy abode there still. 15 But they that conducted 
Paul biought him as far as Ath’ens: and receiving a com- 
mandment unto Silas and ‘limothy that they should come to 
him with all speed, they departed. 

1Or, weeks * Gr. the inhabited earth. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—Who were ‘‘they’?? Where were Amphi- 
polis, Apollonia, and Thessalonica? (Riddle, paragraph 2, 
and on v. I.) 

Verse 2,—What was the Jewish custom as to allowing 
strangers to address the congregation in the synagogue ? 
Does ‘‘ three sabbath days’’ refer to three sabbath days 
only, or three weeks, as-the margin suggests ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 3.—What does the word ‘‘ opening ’? mean ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 4.—Does ‘‘ devout Greeks ’’ refer to Grecian Jews? 
Who were the chief women ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 1, 2.) 

Verse §.—Why should the Jews have been moved with 
jealowsy ? (Ramsay, beginning of paragraph 3.) What more 
is known about Jason ? (Riddle.) Is it an easy and common 
thing to arouse an expression of mob violence to-day in the 
East ? (Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 9.—‘**‘ Security’ for what? (Riddle; Mackie, 4; 
Ramsay, end of ph 3.) 

Verse 10.—Where was Bercea? (Riddle, paragraph 2.) 

Verse 11.—What is meant by ‘‘ these things’’? Did the 
Jews assemble in the synagogue daily ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 12,—Were the Greek women Grecian Jews? 
What is meant by ‘‘ women of honorable estate ’’ ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 15.—Was ‘commandment’ here something 
stronger than request? (Riddle.) 

















Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

Get your pupils, at home, to read the two short epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and note every reference to the ac- 
count in Acts of the visit to Thessalonica. Then discuss 
these references in class. Several such are mentioned by 
the following writers: Riddle, first paragraph, and on 
verses 3, 4, 7; Ramsay, 1, 3, 4, 5; Sanders, 3, 4. 

Who, or what, is the best missionary in the world? 
Read Mr. Pierson’s first ph to the class, all but the 
last two words, and see if they can guess. 

The place of women in the early church (Ramsay, 2). 

Christianity is a pass into the best sdciety (Ridgway, 4). 


a aS errs 





' (** we”) disappears, and 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Say The Epistles to the Thessalonians indicate 
that Paul remained in Thessalonica for some 
time, and the stay in Bercea was not a brief 
one. The ety wees, here accepted places the period 
of these visits from the latter part ts A. D. 51 to the 
spring of A. D. 52. Some date it a year earlier, 
others a year later. 

Places.— A mphipolis, Apollonia, and Thessalonica 
were all of them on the great Roman military road, 
called the Egnatian Way, which extend from 
Dytrachium, on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Brun- 
disium, through Macedonia into Thrace. It was 
seven hundred miles in length. Philippi, which was 
on the Egnatian Way, was about one hundred miles 
from Thessalonica, the distance being nearly equally 
divided by the two intervening cities. Amphipolis 
was southwest of Philippi, and the chief city of that 
district of Macedonia, prominent in the wars between 
Philip of Macedon and the Athenians. Apollonia, 
about which little is known, was southwest of Am- 
phipolis, Thessalonica, the capital of the Roman 
province of Macedonia, was at the head of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. It was an important seaport, once called 
Therme, but renamed by Cassander iti honor of his 
wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. Itis now 
called Saloniki, and is the most populous and thriv- 
ing city in that region of European Turkey. During 
the present year it has come into special prominence. 
Ber@wa, now Verria, was forty-five miles south of 
west from Thessalonia. The nearest seaport was 
Dium, from which Paul probably sailed to Athens. 


Light on Puzzling Passages - ; 
Verse 1.—Zkey came; That is, Paul and Silas, the 
rsons referred to in chapter 14: 19-40. ‘Timothy may 
ave accompanied them, as he. was with them at 


' Beroea (v. 14), but he might have joined them later. 


Luke remained at a since the first: person 
oes not occur until chapter 
20 : 5, at Philippi again. 

Verse 2.—Paul, as his custom was: Though he 
was the apostle to the Gentiles, he always visited 
the synagogues in the cities he reached. The free 
service in the synagogue allowed him to address the 
worshipers; compare chapter 13 : 15.—Zkree sabbath 
days: Or, ** weeks.” The former is the more usual 
sense, and more appropriate here, since these public 
discourses in the synagogue occurred on the sabbath. 
The services in the = ogues, when open on week- 
days, were briefer. Paul doubtless gave private in- 
struction during the week, though he worked at his 
trade in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 2 : 9). 

Verse 3.—Opening : Explaining the Old Testament 
Scriptures in regard to the Messiah.—A//eging : 
Proclaiming the facts regarding Jesus, to prove that 
he zs the Christ, the predicted Messiah. 

Verse 4.—Devout Greeks : Not Greci..n Jews, but 
Gentiles who worshiped Jehovah, proselytes in whole 
or in part.—Chief women: From the families of 
leading citizens, Gentiles for the most part. The 
church of Thessalonica was mainly Gentile (1 Thess. 
1: 9, and elsewhere). 

Verse 5.—Moved with jealousy: At the success of 
Paul among the Gentiles, just as in Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, and Lystra (chap. 14).—/ason: Certainlya 
believer, at whose house Paul and Silas lived (v. 7); 
probably a Grecian jew: and possibly a tentmaker 
with whom Paul worked. Not named elsewhere. 

Verse 7.—T7he decrees of Caesar; The Roman Em- 

eror, ‘‘ Czsar” being atitle. The accusation was skil- 
ully framed. Paul had proclaimed Jesus as the 
Messiah. This implied that he was aking. Indeed, 
the Thessalonians, as appears from the Epistles, held 
crass and worldly views about the return of this 
‘*King.” All this could be urged as a political 
offense, amounting to treason, 

Verse 9.—Security from Jason: Like modern‘‘bail” : 
a promise, under penalty, that Paul should not dis- 
turb the peaceof the city. Hence,if he returned and 
trouble arose, Jason would pay this ‘‘ security.” 

Verse 11.—7hese things: Which Paul proclaimed 
(v. 3), as to the meaning of the Old Testament, and 
the fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth.—Daiély: This 
refers to private study of the Scriptures, not to pub- 
lic discussions in the synagogue. 

Verse 12.—Greek women of honorable estate: 
Gentile women. ‘They were of the same class as the 
‘*chief women” spoken of in verse 4.—Of men, not 
afew: These were *‘ Greeks ” also. 

Verse 15.—Recetving a commandment : The com- 
mandment was addressed to Silas and ‘Timothy, and 
implies that Paul, as leader in the missionary work, 
had some authority over his assistants. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR JULY 18 (Acts 17: 1-15) 


The Progress Movement in Europe 
By Sir William M, Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
F*®ox Philippi Paul and Silas, with Timothy 


) as as minister, went along the great’ 


oman road, called Egnatian Way, to the chief 
en of the Province Macedonia, Thessalonica, which 
still retains part of its old commercial importance and 
its name in the form Salonik. Here there was a 
settlement of Jews and a synagogue, where Paul 
after his u fashion found an opening for work. 
On three successive Sabbaths he preached. Some 
of the Jews believed, especially a man named Jason. 
Paul and Silas had very much greater success among 
the Greek population of the city, both among those 
called FE agg ona oe who had already become ac- 
customed.to listen the lofty teaching of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, and among the ordinar ans who 
now for the first time ‘‘ turned unto God rom idols ” 
(1 Thess. 1:9). It is evident therefore that, besides 
preaching in the synagogue, Paul and Silas also 
taught the Greeks of the city in some other way 
either during or after the three Sabbaths. 
- Certain leading women also cast in their lot with 
the heralds of the new Faith. Luke makes it a rule 
to notice how far the teaching of Paul reached the 
women, who in the circumstances of ancient life had 
not such ready access tothe public lectures of strange 
teachers, but who were often attracted in private to 
various forms of Oriental religion, Jewish, Christian, 
etc. In the Christian assemblies the women found 
much freer opportunity to give public expression to 
itheir views, and thus to strengthen their religious 
- convictions and to affect the opinions of others. But 
. Paul was always cautious and apprehensive lest the 
‘Christian women sight rouse social en by 
their freedom, and he was inclined to discourage 
their open publication, though his principles would 
not permit him absolutely to forbid a woman whom 
the Spirit moved to spe 

As elsewhere, so in Thessalonica, the Jews were 
jealous of this free admission of pagans to equality 
with themselves, and organized a riot among the 
low-class and idle mob of the town. They first tried 
to bring Paul and Silas, as strangers, before a popu- 
lar assembly, where the shouting and votes of the 
mob would influence the re and, failing to 
find them, they arraigned Jason and other Brethren 
before the magistrates. A more formal procedure 
was now required; and they accused their fellow- 
citizens of having welcomed strangers who were a 
danger to public order, and of having in concert with 
them conspired to set up another Emperor, namely, 
Jesus, and thus been guilty of treason against the 
rightful emperor and the imperial law. This was a 
skilfully planned charge. At that time treason was 
interpreted in a wide sense, and was very severely 
punished. Anything that could be construed as dis- 
respect to the emperor was treason; and to speak of 
another emperor was an unpardonable crime. The 
magistrates were much ——. for if they did not 
treat the charge seriously they themselves might be 
accused of disrespect to the emperor. ‘They took a 
very lenient course in the circumstances, merely 
binding the accused to come up for trial when re- 
quired; and the Brethren sent Paul and Silas away 
to Bercea.. This proceeding, taken in conjunction 
with Paul’s statement that he was hindered by Satan 
from returning to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 2: 18), im- 
plies that Jason-and the rest would be tried if Paul 
returned to trouble the city, but would remain 
unharmed so long as Paul was kept out, In this in- 
genious way the magistrates saved their own fellow- 
citizens, and pacified the accusers, whose object was 
to get rid of Paul and Silas, 

This premature departure from Thessalonica greatly 
disturbed Paul. The congregation was not sufficiently 
instructed to be safely left to itself. His anxiety to 
return, and the need that there was to clear away 
from the minds of the Thessalonians some mistakes 
which they were making as to the meaning of his 
teaching, are shown in his two letters to them, written 
very yn 4 after his departure. These letters are 
unique in their peculiar care of this infant congrega- 
tion. Paul had been driven from Philippi even more 
jexars nape A and ag yy yet he felt no such 
anxiety in that case, but in later years recalls with 

ateful memory the conduct of the Philippian church 
in the months that followed his departure. The 
reason was that Luke remained in charge there, and 
perhaps the energy and practical ability which Lydia 
seems to have ssed were effective in promoting 
the easy, continuous development of the first Euro- 
pean church. Yet, while he was anxious about the 
Thessalonians, Paul in his letters finds no fault with 
them, but extols in the highest terms their noble con- 
duct, which made thema patterntoall. He tactfully 
praises them for the steadfastness which he desired 
to encourage in them. 

Paul and his company went on to the inland Mace- 
doniaa town of Beroea, and there found a kindly 
welcome and an attentive audience in the synagogue. 
In this remote Macedonian town the Jews were proba- 
bly isolated, and gladly received the visit of men of 
their own nation, and without any prejudice exam- 
ined carefully the evidence which Paul pointed out 
in the prophets about the coming and the life of the 
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Messiah. Many of them believed in the new teach- 
ing, and with them were associated a considerable 
number of God-fearing Hellenes, copectalty ladies. 
But the enmity of the Jews in Thessalonica still pur- 
sued Paul: they sent agents who roused the Bercean 
populace to disorder; and the brethren, fearing fur- 
ther riots, sent Paul away, convoyed by certain of 
themselves down to the seacoast. Here there oc- 
curred agneconty some change of plan, for the 
Bercean delegates ultimately brought Paul to Athens, 
and came back with a message to Silas and Timothy, 
bidding them join him there, It would seem that his 
intention had been to sail back to Thessalonica, but 
that such news reached him as to prevent this plan 
from being Ew in execution (1 Thess, 2: 18). There 
was no legal power preventing his return to Thessa- 
lonica, but only the evil consequences to Jason and 
his friends; and there was e h that after a 
time, when the acuteness of the situation had quieted 
down so far as the magistrates were concerned, it 
might be possible for him to 4 his infant church, 
The change of plan had to notified to his co- 
adjutors. 

he completeness ‘and perfection with which the 
narrative in Acts is illustrated by, and throws light 
in its turn on, the Thessalonian letters, makes the 
study of the relations between them exceptionally 
instructive, 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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The Bible as a Missionary 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HERE is one missionary that is never silenced 
or discouraged; that knows no disease or weak- 
ness or death; that utters no unwise words or 

false doctrine; that takes no wrong steps, makes no 
foolish compromises; never takes a furlough, or is 
laid aside because of incapacity. This missionary 
never gives way to anger or foolishness, but ever 
speaks boldly and lovingly the message of God; is 
not intimidated by threats or persecutien, nor silenced 
by opposition or indifference..Truly self-forgetful, 
and speaking with the sole aim of leading men to 
know God, an indispensable. helper of all other Chris 
tian workers—this missionary is the Bible. 

Beroea’s experience has been repeated many times 
in. the history of Christ’s church. ‘‘If I were a 
missionary,” said a Brahman’ graduate of Madras 


‘University, ‘‘I should never argue, but would sim- 


ply give men the Bible, and say, ‘ Read that.’” It 
is Bible translation and distribution that has made 
possible the modern miracles of missionary progress. 

Many of the incidents of conversion, due to this 
missionary, read like romances, It was the reading 
of Stanley’s Bible that led Mtesa, King of Uganda, to 
ask for missionaries. A Bible se upin Nagasaki 
Harbor led to the conversion of Murat, whose name 
stands first on the roll of the Protestant Christians 
in Japan. Pitcairn Island was evangelized through 
a Bible and prayer-book saved from the ‘‘ Bounty,” 
a vessel whose mutinous crew had landed on the 
island, where they lived lives of dissipation and law- 
lessness. A Japanese senator read a portion of the 
Bible, and was convinced of the beauty of Christian 
teachings. He became dissatisfied with his own life, 
and when traveling on a vessel with a lady mission- 
ary watched her to see if her life corresponded with 
the teachings of Christ. Her conduct so impressed 
him that he turned to Christ, joined a church, and be- 
came an active Christian worker. 

Brooktyy, N. Y. 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ERTAIN vile fellows of the rabble (v. 5). 
Every Oriental town has a recognized place 
where day laborers assemble a‘ dawn, such as 

diggers in gardens, repairers of walls and ditches, 
whitewashers, woodcutters, carriers of loads, etc., 
waiting to be engaged for the day, or for part of the 
day. Such men, having nothing to lose, are always 
ready for any rough demonstration in return for 
money payment, or in response to any cry that the 
rights of the town are being tampered with. Within 
recent years these men swept through Alexandria 
and Constantinople committing pillage and murder. 
Quite lately they rendered what was regarded as 
patriotic service in connection with the boycott of 
Austrian — at the principal ports ef the Turkish 
empire, he editor of one of the leading news- 
papers in Beyrout printed an article recommending 
that if a boycott was to be maintained it should be 
under the control of officials who would know what 
was Austrian and what was not. The-C. V. F. R. 
promptly mobbed his office, and made him promise 
to publish another article condemning and contra- 
dicting the one already issued! The alternative 
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would have been looted mises and broken ma- 

chinery, with Joseph, Mohammed, Selim, and Co. 

ee on oath that they had never been near the 
ace. 

These that have turned the world upside down 
* 6). An Arabic proverb says: ‘‘Custom is the 

fth element of the universe.” It is composed of 
earth, air, fire, water—and custom. Another prov- 
erb declares, with an admitted dash of irreverence, 
Thanet hers | must give way to custom, even the 
worship of ."" Such Oriental conservatism would 
be at its strongest when defending worship that had 
the support of custom. 

They troubled the multitude and the rulers of the 
city (v. 8). ‘These knew how little the rabble cared 
either about the defense of the faith or the majesty 
of Roman law, but they understood that if any law- 
lessness broke out, with loss of life and the destruc- 
tion of property. the entire penalty would be exacted 
from responsible officials and influential citizens. 

When they had taken security (v. 9). The taking 
of a money pledge to be forfeited in case of failure to 
fulfil the engagement is a very common thing in the 
East, and descends from the public law courts to the 
humblest relationships of life. Thus in engaging a 
cabman to come at a certain hour, or in bargainin 
with a muleteer to appear at an appointed time wit 
so many men and mules, a sum of money is often 
demanded and taken as a guarantee that faith will 
be kept. Similarly in making a contract with a 
mason to build a house, a certain percentage of his 
wages and expenditure is kept back until the build- 
ing is completed, Otherwise, if unexpected diffi- 
culties arose, and he found that there was to be little 
or no profit, he would discover some excuse for leav- 
ing the work unfinished, 

BeyarouT, Syria, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Don't Stop.— 7hey... passed through Amphipotis 
v. 1) Lovely city, but they never stopped there. 
ot important enough for a Paul. Europe is big. 
There was only one Paul. He had to hit it in the 
best spots. And that is the way you must get on if 
= are a Paul. The detail drudger rarely gets far. 
his is why I tell you to study Paul, the Spirit-guided 
man who got there. The secret of men who know 
things and get things. They skip the twoa’s. Lots 
of fine places in life, only to be passed through (1 Cor. 
13: 11). 

School Habit.—Pau/, as his custom 
was, went in (v. 2). The synagogue was Paul's 
**point of contact”—and explosion. Church and 
Sunday-school largely habit, as you'll find once you 
get out of it. Many a man has been saved by his 
church-going habit. Many a man Brey aa by the 
same habit. Acquaintanceship. If friendly make 
friends, Struck a young barber in a chair at Louis- 
ville, He was barbering his way through a dental 
college. ‘‘ Are youa Christian?” lasked. ‘' Nosir.” 
** Well,” said I, ‘‘here’s how it works. If you came 
to Coatesville to hang out — shingle, and would 
come to my Sunday-school, I would ask you into my 
Bible class. The chairman of the saolal committee 
would introduce you to the other fellows. They 
will say at home, ‘Had the new dentist in class to- 
day.’ Mother will say, ‘Can’t be a bad kind of a fel- 
low, or he would never turn up in Sunday-school the 
first thing.’ She mentions you at the sewing circle, 
and the advertising goes right on. Your ability and 
manners and habits must do the rest” (Rom. 8 : 28). 
But speaking of habits, this illustration occurred to 
meonahotday. A fellow can put off a good habit 
like one of these coat shirts that don’t have to go over 
the head, but a bad habit is like a gauze undershirt 
—outside help is needed to be able to ‘‘skin” out of 
it! (Phil. 4: 13.) This is a seasonable illustration! 


Ss —Alleging that it behooved the 
Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead 
(v. 3). Christianity is the belief in the love of God 
thus shown. The other day a fellow who was an un- 
believer got very chesty as he said, ‘‘I don’t need 
any one to suffer for me.” At that very moment 
there was one suffering, and suffering terribly. for 
just that very fellow and his evil ways. How about 
your mother and what she has suffered for you? Do 
you love her and believe in her? Some day you too 
will give yourself for another and suffer. W ill you 
want pay in love? A Brooklyn minister who was 
much in the public ye not long ago, because he can’t 
say ‘‘no,” the other day was inthe city hospital. They 
told him a poor woman there must die, unless some 
one would suppl the skin for skin-grafting. He 
said, *‘I will.’ na he did. Does that woman be- 
lieve in and love that minister? Christ*came, and 
his body, grafted on us, has saved us. It killed him. 
And this is the atonement. Paul's illustration (Rom. 
II : 17-24). 

** Society.”"—And of the chief women not a few (v. 
4). The charm of Paul's personality. The best peo. 
ple all take to him. He was a cultured gentleman as 
every Christian can be. Ladies always like gentle 
men. Let me know with whom you ‘‘consort,” and 
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I will tell your fortune and your finish. ‘ Birds of 
feather.” Any Christian who takes pains can co: 

with the best in the land. This is the g’ of Chris- 
tianity. Thereisnocaste. If so, itis not Christianity, 
however clever the imitation, I have just this very 
hour d upon the street a gentleman, of one of 
the oldest and proudest families in the state. With 
him were 4 railroad engineer and a puddler. They 
had been off chumming together in the Lord's busi- 
ness. The richest gm man in America does this 
same kind of mingl ng th other young men. This 
is the kind of *‘ society” you get into when Christ 
lifts you into the royal family (Rev. 1:5, 6; Gal. 
4:7). It is not what yew own, nor where you live, 
but what you are, S mplicity, sincerity, and the 
pure gold of faith can murder the grammar and walk 
/ over the spelling book, and still remain in ‘‘ good 
orm”! 


A Good Team.— These that have turned the world 
upside down (vy. 6). This is what Christ always does 
when he gets into a life or a place. Zaccheus (Luke 
19 : 2-8). ave you made any impression on the 

lace where you work? Some years ago, Slater's 

labbing Mill had the name of being the toughest 
place in town. ‘There was a fellow who worked there 
named Hiram. He wasin the Iron Rose Bible class, 
and I wanted him to t Christ. ‘*Mr, Ridgway,” 
said he, ‘‘no man can a Christian and work in 
Slater's mill. There is no Christian there, except 
one old fellow, who is a Methodist.” ‘* All the more 
reason you should profess Christ. You can hook up 
with the old fellow whois a Methodist—a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist make a spanking team—and carry 
that mill for Christ. Accept Christ. Go there and 
live him.” And he did. fore the year was ‘out 
almost every man in that Godless mill, from the pro- 
prietor down, had become a Christian (John 12 : 32). 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 
tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 


year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Why His Bible Was Interesting.— 74y word have [laid 
up in my heart (Golden Text). Little Mary wanted 
to learn her Sunday-school lesson, It was Saturday 
afternoon, and the time was passing; but she had 
been busy with her doll’s dress, and the lesson was 
yet unlearned, At length her elder sister took a 

ible from the bureau, and said, ‘‘Come, Mary, I 
will help you to learn your lesson, and re can 
back to your play.” Mary came to her sister’s side 
ready to begin her lesson, when she suddenly began: 
‘Sister, let us study it out of grandpa’s Bible.” 
‘*But what difference can it make?” ‘Why, 
grandpa’s Bible is so much more interesting than 
yours; he reads it so-much more."—Zmma Young- 
love, Ventura, Cal. From Little Christian. 


Sin and the Bible.— 7hy word have J laid up in my 
heart, that I might not sin (Golden Text). On the 
fly-leaf of a Bible I possess, written by the hand of a 
sainted woman, are these words: ‘*This Book will 
kee you from sin. Sin will keep you from this 
Book.” Whata volume of truth in these few words ! 
A true interpretation of the text.—/u/ia Gooding, 
Troy, N. ¥. 


Upside Down.— These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also (vy. 6). A preacher 
once took as his text these words, and said he was to 
divide his sermon into three parts; ‘‘ First, the 
world is turned over the wrong way; second, it has 
got to be turned up the other way; third, we are the 
chaps that have got it to do."—AMary E. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn, From a sermon by the Rev. E. S. 
Holloway. 

Questions for Scoffers.—Z7hey received the word 
with all readiness of mind (vy. tt). Icannot forget 
the confusion into which I saw a conceited young fel- 
low thrown once, when he turned to an aged minis- 
ter, and as if challeuging discussion said, ‘‘I am 
told you believe in the inspiration of the whole Bible.” 
The good man answered quietly, ‘‘Oh, yes, m 
friend; what do you believe in?” A little laug 
covered the defeat, but he continued, ‘‘ But you cer- 
tainly know what the great scholars say about it ?” 
when again the calm answer met him, ‘‘Somewhat ; 
but what did they say to you about your soul?” 
Now the inquirer grew restive. ‘* They say you are 
leading men along with a farthing taper in your lan- 
tern.” To this the aged preacher only said, ‘* Do 
they say men would see any better if we would /e¢ 
them ro the taper out?"—W. R. Clark, New- 
church, Eng. From The Christian Age. The prize 
for this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


Why the Wick Did Not Ignite. — Whether these 
things were so(v.%t). A Unitarian preacher once 
said to an uaintance, ‘‘ Sir, I have collated every 
word in the Hebrew Scriptures seventeen times, and 
it is very strange that the doctrine of the atonement 
which you hold should not have been found:by me.” 
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The answer is worth pementharicie. 5 ‘I am not 
surprised at this. I tried once to light my candle 
with the extinguisher on it."—Zhe Rev. C. H. 
Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. 


When the Spots Were Through.— Zhe word o 
God was vie aimed (vy. 13). ‘*Some time ago,” aA 
the Rev. Samuel Chadwick at Westminster Chapel, 
‘*a mission was being held in Leeds, and one night, 
when the missioner rested, I undertook to conduct 
the service. There were in the meeting a number of 
the most notorious Socialists, atheists, and agnostics 
in the city, whose attention and ~ ge A the missioner 
had somehow attracted to himself. I was known to 
some of them, and when I ascended to the pulpit 
they sent a note up, requesting that, instead of 
ate oe a sermon, I should give them my reasons 
or believing in Jesus Christ. As simply and plainl 
as I could I stated the reason of my belief; then 
added, ‘I know what some of you are thinking. If 
discussion were allowed, what a chance you would 
have of picking me to pieces. Well, if you will come 
with me into the room behind the chapel, I will allow 
you to cross-examine me as much as you like.’ Some 
twelve of them accepted the invitation, and we stayed 
there till two o'clock in the morning. As they were 
leaving I said to their leader, ‘ You have asked ‘me a 
great many questions. Will you allow me to ask 
you one? You propound a philesophy for a cult. 

ou presuppose a certain standard of humanity. 
There are hundreds of men in this city who have lost 
their manhood. What do you propose to do with 
them?’ He hesitated for a ppomast. then, with a 
cyan smile, he said; ‘*Oh, I'll make you a present 
of that lot.’ ‘But why me?’I asked. ‘Because,’ 
he replied, ‘I’m free to confess that if there is any 
hope for such peo le, itis to be found in the Christ 
you A ay = “— William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From The British Weekly. 

The Barrier Between.— The brethren sent forth 
Paul (vy. 14). When I was in England, during one of 
the conferences, a lady said she was once awakened 
| by a very strange noise of pecking, or something 
of the kind, and when she got up, she saw a butterfly 
flying backward and forward inside the window-pane 
in a great fright, and outside a sparrow pecking and 
trying.to get in. The butterfly did not see the glass, 
and expected every minute to be caught, and. the 
sparrow did not see the glass, and expected. every 
minute to get the butterfly, yet all the while that but- 
terfly was as safe as if it had been millions of. miles 
away, because of the glass between it and the spar- 
row. Soit is with Christians. :Satan cannot touch 
the soul that hasthe Lord Jesus Christ between itself 
and him.—W. R. Clark, Newchurch, Eng. Pear- 
sall Smith, in The Free Methodist Magazine. 
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Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


ae HY word have I hid in my heart.” Some one 

has said that’s the best book in the best book- 

case. But you don’t hide books. You keep 
them where you can easily and readily find them. 
Yet here the Psalmist finds a precious word which 
he wants to hide, which he tries to hide, which he 
does hide, in the safest and most secret place in all 
the world,—for there is nothing so secret as the 
human heart. A man doesn’t even know his own ; 
* it is deceitful above all things.” And then, after 
he has safely and so secretly hidden it, he tells 
everybody where he has concealed it, and talks 
about it for one hundred and seventy-six verses, in 
the longest chapter in the Book. hat a way to 
hide a thing! 

Well, you see, the man wanted the Word of God 
where he could always find it himself; where it 
would always be locked up safely, secure against 
thieves or fire; where any one else might find it just 
as readily if they really wanted it; where it would 
read itself to him when he hadn't time to pick it up 
and open it; where it might be given away without 
removing it from its hiding-place; where it could be 
loaned without danger of loss. Safe—safer than a 
precious manuscript under plate glass with a pclice- 
man watching it, and yet as accessible as a book on 
the living-room table, which is used to open the win- 
dow or hold open a door or to make the chair higher 
for the baby or give grandma a footstool just the 
right height, and once in a while, maybe, somebody 
=F. read a few pages in it. 

ou see, if he ‘hid the word” on a parchment 
manuscript, libraries burn sometimes, and the treas- 
ure drifts away in smoke. And men have a way of 
taking pumice-stone, rubbing down the precious 
words of the best word in the world, and writing 
common and profane things over the word. Many a 
Christian’s Bible has been made such a palimpsest of 
plays and novels and mocking jests that the owner 
couldn’t read a line of the ‘‘ word.” Every precious 
text had an irreverent laugh connected with it. That 
is no safe way to hide the word of God—on parch- 
ment. Nor could hesafely hideitin a book. By and 
by the man grows old; then, when he wants to read 
the word, there is the usual frenzied search for his 
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pastiades, And maybe the man goes blind. Then 
the word thet he hid in a book is lost: And he may 
store it in his memory. And that some time fails, 
and its treasures are lost forever. There are so 
many things in this world, enemies of good, under 
the names of cares and the deceitfulness of riches 
and thorns and birds of the air trying to steal away 
the precious word, that the man was put to it where 
to find a good hiding-place that was open ‘and easy 
of access, and yet safer than a security vault, until 
he thought, or God told him, of his heart. 

When we were children, you remember, we used 
to speak of *‘ getting our lessons by heart.” And 
the teacher would gently correct us, and tell us to 
say, ‘‘We committed them to memory.” But the 
children were as often correct as the more precise 
teacher. Some lessons we hated. Those we got b 
memory. Some weloved. Those we ‘‘got by heart.” 
And these we know after our heads are white. Les- 
sons in the grammar and arithmetic we ‘‘committed 
to memory.” The dear chapters in the Word we 
‘got by heart.” And to this day—we old-fashioned 
children, we who ure old or sick or broken, and have 
to read our lessons in the Home Department—we 
know, and we can prove it without turning to the 
place, when the pastor calls and quotes a verse out 
of the ‘‘ American Revision,” that he read it wrong. 
It will be right some time, maybe; it is correct now 
with the rising generation. But he can’t fool us old 

ayheads—we have the King James Version ‘‘ by 

eart.” 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we. thank 
thee for thine open Word. We pray thee that our minds may 
be open to receive it. Forbid that we should hinder the in- 
coming of that word into our lives by pride, or indifference, or 
disbelief. oe us, we beseech thee, sensitive to its message, 
eager to learn from it, and free from the danger of self-satisfied 
guessing at truth when truth is so readily at hand. Make us 
teachable and thoughtful, our Father, as children who daily 
learn of thee ; in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— What was the difference between 
the Jews in Thessalonica and those in Bercea? The 
Beroeans were more noble. And sow were they more 
noble? Yes, in readiness of mind to receive the 
Word. Did you ever meet any one who didn’t believe 
much that was said to him? Maybe you know a boy 
who thinks he is smart because he doesn’t believe 
anybody. Nobody can fool Azm,—oh, no! Whom 
do you like better,—a boy of that kind, or one who 
knows how to believe? Of course! He is more 
noble,—that’s why you like him. The person who 
doesn’t know how to believe, how to keep his mind 
open to truth, how to look into what he learns, 
thoughtfully and earnestly, is narrow and stunted. 





OBILITY 
OR 


ARROWNESS 
WHICH DO! CHOOSE ? 











And the choice does make a difference. Jealcusy 
and hatred were what some of the Thessalonian Jews 
got from Paul’s opening; belief in Jesus was what 
the noble Berceans got from that teaching. There 
#s a difference, isn’t there? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."') 


**O Word of God incarnate.”’ Psalm 22 : 18-22. 
ee young secure their = (97 : 13-16. 41 : 1-4.) 
eart?** 
‘Lamp of our feet, whereby we Psalm 2 : 5-9. 
trace." (2:59 4:1-4) 
** How precious is the book divine.’’ Psalm 81 : 6-10. 
“The Spirit breathes upon the (112-610. 166: 1-5.) 


word. Psalm 119 : 7-12. 


** God, in the gospel of his Son.”’ ; 
** Our God, out help in ages past."" _ (172: 7-12, 242 : 4-6.) 
**Come, dearest Lord, descend and Psalm 106 : 1-4. 
dwell.”’ (153 : 1-3 ©6216 : 1-4.) 
x 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the Inte: national 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Acts 17 :1-5......6.- Thessalonica and Berea 
Tuesday.—t Thess. 3 . . . . . Paul's love for ‘Thessalonians 


Wednesday.—Deut. 6: 1-9... . . In the heart 


‘Thursday.—Psalm 119 : g7-104. . 2. se Daily meditation 
Friday.—John 5 : 31-39 . . .. + « Searching the Scriptures 
Saturday.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17. ... 
Sunday.— Luke 24 : 13-32... . 


. . Achil@’s knowledge 
. Teaching the Scriptures 

















LESSON FOR JULY 18 (Acts 17: 1-15) 





Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


R a long time Robert and Susie had 
watched the squirrels ing about 
under the trees, picking up the nice 
fat nuts, then scampering up the big old tree- 
trunk, and hiding them ig in a hole. 
Susie said: ‘‘ Brother, why these little 
uirrels work so hard to hide away nuts, 
pe the days areso pretty and they might 
spend all their time in play?’’ Robert an- 
swered: ‘* They hide them away that they 
may have them to use when they need them 
in the cold winter days. Don’t you know 
that bees try to hide away their honey, and 
even little ants hide food to use when they 
need it?’’ 

Children cannot spend all of their time in 
play either, but go to school to hide away all 
sorts of lessons in their minds and hearts 
that they may have them to use when they 
need them. 

Even good King David, who was so rich 
that he could buy everything that he wanted, 
said one day about learning God’s Word: 
‘* Thy word have I hid in my heart that I 
might not sin against thee.’? In what book 
do we find God’s word? Sing: 


** IT am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the book he has given. 
Wonderful things in the Bible I see, 

This is the dearest,—that Jesus loves me." 





If you should hide a Bible in the closet or 
under the bed or in a bureau drawer or trunk, 
would it do much good? The very best 
place for God’s Word is in our hearts, be- 
cause nobody can take it away if we learn it 
by heart. Like the squirrels and the bees 
and the ants, we will have it to use when we 
need it. When Jesus was a boy, he learned 
a great deal of God’s Word. When Satan 
tried to tempt him, -he knew just how to an- 
swer him from God’s Word. 

After Paul and Silas were freed from 
prison and left Lydia’s home, they traveled 
through several cities, until they came to 
Thessalonica, where they found a synagogue. 
They felt sure that these people would be 
glad to hear about Jesus, so on the sabbath 
day they went to the synagogue, and Paul 
told the old story : 


‘* Jesus lived on this earth, 
He went about doing good, 
He was crucified and buried, 
He rose from the dead,"’ etc. 


For thiee sabbaths they went to the syna- 
gogue to tell this same story. 

Some of the men, and some good women 
like Lydia, and some Greeks, too, were very# 
glad to hear it, and made friends with Paul 
and Silas. Others who didn’t like to hear 
them gathered a crowd of rough men, and 
came to the house where Paul and Silas 
stayed, intending to arrest them; but they 
didn’t find them, because some good friends 
heard about it and sent Paul and Silas away 
by night. The crowd was so angry when 
they didn’t find them that the, arrested 
wees in whose house Paul and his friends 

ad been staying. They took Jason to the 
rulers, and complained that he had trouble- 
some people in his house who were turning 
the world upside down, because they talked 
about another king, Jesis. After a while 
they let Jason go home. 

Paul and Silas traveled to the next city. 
Bercea, where they were pleased to find an- 
other synagogue and many good people who 
were hiding away God’s Word in theis hearts. 
Not only on the sabbath, but every day they 
studied God’s word. They were ready to 
listen, and as soon as they heard Paul’s story 
many believed, among whom were some 
more women and Greeks. ; 

All went well until some of those trouble- 
some Jews in Thessalonica heard that Paul 
and Silas had gone to Bercea, so they fol- 
lowed and began to make trouble there. 
Paul’s friends heard of it, and hurried him 
away alone. Many thought that he had gone 
by sea, but friends were showing him the 
road to another city called Athens. There 
he was safe, and waited until Silas and Timo- 
thy could come, too. 

(The older children might be interested to 
know that the Berean Lesson Quarterlies, 
picture-rolls, and Bible classes are named in 





honor of those people, who joved to study 
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God’s word, Close with ** Holy Bible, book 
divine,’’ as a solo.) 

Spend a little time recalling Golden Texts 
or verses from the supplemental lessons, 
which the children have hidden away or 
learned by heart. 

Home-work : Give each child a sheet of 

per, at the top of which is written, ‘‘ Some 

ible verses I know.’? Ask each to write at 
least three Bible verses known by heart, and 
to bring them next Sunday. 

CHICAGO, 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A good teacher trains her 
class. Training requires two things, 
time and patience, 

A perfectly clear blackboard awaited the 
class to-day, Three girls sketched the map, 
It was fairly well done, I gave simple direc- 
tions in relation to position, which would 
help next time. I called on the rest of the 
class to locate the other cities named last 
week and mark out Paul’s journey as far as 
Philippi. I said that after class I would look 
over the paragraphs they had written on the 
second journey thus far. (Assigned.) I 
called on one girl to read hers aloud, and 
the class made suggestions, Then I located 





wonderful story that God loved men, and 
had sent Christ to tell them so, and to save 
them from their sins, Those who believed 
it repeated the story, and so ‘‘ the bejievers’’ 
grew. 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

To the class: Copy what B have writ- 
ten on the second journey. Write in pencil, 
and bring to class one or two paragraphs on 
to-day’s lesson. Sketch very roughly from 
memory, a map of the second journey. Use 
dotted lines to show Paul’s trip thus far. Bring 
toclass. Zo spectal girls: 1. Tell all you can 
about ancient Athens. 2. Describe Athens 
of to-day (Carpenter’s ** Europe.’’) Ex- 
plain the Areopagus, Acts 17 : 22. (Clipping). 
4. Name some Greek gods, 3. Explain the 
altar ‘*To the Unknown God.’’ 6. What 
was an Epicurean? (Clipping.) 7. What 
was a Stoic? (Clippings). 

FITCHBURG, Mass. 


My Class of Boys 


AUL’S argument claimed our first atten- 
tion. He was a man who knew how 
to start at the point where his hearers 

believed, he and from that point he tried to 
bring them around to what he believed. So it 


Thessalonica and Bercea, and the girls as- | was easy to take the Scriptures which the 


signed told what they could of each. 


I told | had at that time and to read to them the Jews 


them of Cicero’s sojourn at Thessalonica, | prophecies concerning a Saviour, Then, of 


showed a picture of the city as it is to-day, 


course, Paul told them about the suffering 


and called attention to Miss Ellen Stone’s , and resurrection of Christ and then adroitly 


work and life there. 


Paul this time tried to prove by argument | am showing you that this prop 


| 


said,—‘‘ You believe the prophecy ; Bn “ws 
ecy is 


from the Scripture that Jesus fulfilled their | in the coming of Jesus Christ.’’ 


prophecy, and was the promised Messiah. 


I asked the boys what there is in a man’s 


When had the Messiah been promised? | | nature that makes him unwilling that another 
asked. About how long had the Jews looked | man shall believe differently from him. They 


forward to his coming? 


What did they | ventured various explanations. I called their 


think he would be like? In what ways did | attention to the fact that there were a num- 


Jesus fail to fulfil their hopes? These ques- 
tions showed some knowledge on the part of 
the girls, and some wrong ideas which I 
straightened out. I read some of the verses 
in the Old Testament (Isaiah, Zachariah, 
Psalms) usually supposed to refer to Christ, 
and showed how Paul might have used them 
in his argument. What was the result of his 
clear argument that Jesus was the Messiah ? 
I asked (v. 4). Elsie was asked to give in 
her own words a picture of the riot that fol- 
lowed. We discussed verse 7 and the pun- 
ishment which might have befallen Jason for 
sheltering those who spoke of another king 
beside Czesar. 

I tried to make very clear the hasty fare- 
wells of Paul and Silas and their hurried 
journey out into the night. One of the girls 
said it must have been a dreadful life to live 
being driven from one city to another, and 
constantly persecuted. 
consider it so, and quoted Philippians 3 : 8). 

When Paul and Silas reached Bercea we 
have the picture repeated, I said, and called 
on the girls to tell what happened. Several 
were asked to give their own version of verse 
11. We discussed people who say, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe it’? without taking pains to know 
much about it, 

I said these Berceans as they searched the 
Scriptures were a good example for any one 
to follow, and asked how many girls would 
understand physics if they listened once a 
week to a twenty-minute lesson given by the 
teacher. They said it was hard enough with 
three hours a week and hard study. How 
about Latin? I suggested. ‘* You have to 
study that or drop it,’’? and some stronger 
expressions, came immediately, How does 
the Bible compare with other books ? I asked. 
They told me it was ‘‘the greatest book in 
the world,’’ etc., and I emphasized it by 
some comparisons. ' To fix my point, I told 
them the story of a Japanese student, whose 
father, himself a scholar, praised him heartily 
one day when he found him reading Ameri- 
can History. ‘They are a great people,”’ 
he said, ‘‘learn how they have done it.’’ 
Some days later he found the boy deeply 
interested in a copy of the Bible, and when 
he reproved him taking the book away, the 
boy said, ‘‘I must read it; it is the greatest 
book the white men have, at Jeas¢ I must 
know what it savs.’”” I said I wished I 
might hear each of my girls say that,—*‘ at 
least I must know what it says.’’ 

In closing, I asked them to remember that 
though Paul and Silas were so often driven 
out of the cities, or hurried away by their 
iriends, and were followed from place to 
place by enemies, still they left behind the 


I said Paul did not: 


| 
| 
} 








ber of Jews who were not only unwilling to 
believe themselves what Paul preached, but 
unwilling, as well, to let others believe. We 
roamed around in present day life for a little 
while and found that in the case of politics, 
for instance, men are thus intolerant to-day. 
I told the boys that if I believed something, I 
had a full right to try to persuade somebody 
else to believe the way I do, but I hadn’t any 
right to become intolerant and get angry at 
him because he didn’t believe my way. I 
asked the boys to think of this as they grew 
older and made up their minds about certain 
things. 

Of course, there was that other reason for 
the way the Jews behaved—their determina- 
tion not to admit Gentiles on an equal foot- 
ing with themselves. 

Verse six was a fine tribute to Paul; the 
boys very quickly picked out the testimony 
that Paul had been making a stir elsewhere. 
A man who is dead in earnest is very likely 
to make a commotion or to make some ap- 
preciable difference in the part of the world 
in which he lives, , 

We noticed the adroitness of the charge 
which the Jews brought against Paul, that he 
was setting up another king besides Caesar. 
This was shrewd because so far as it went it 
was true, but they failed to explain that he 
was not an earthly king who would try to 
take Caesar’s possessions away from him. 

Now what do you think Paul and Silas 
would be likely to do after all this commotion 
and trouble? If they went to another city, of 
course they would stay away from the syna- 
gogue and save themselves all this difficulty ? 
—but read verse ten. I tell you, fellows, 
Paul was plucky, and we can all afford to ad- 
mire the right kind of pluck. But, here in 
verse thirteen we find the same old demon of 
intolerance coming forth again, and the un- 
believing Jews are now even unwilling that 
their brethren in another city should believe. 
But by the time they got there Peter has 
sowed the seed which would afterward bring 
many into a knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Several of my boys answered promptly my 
question, ‘‘What Athens was noted for,’’ 
and we closed the lesson with expectations of 
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Your interest in the schooling 
of any boy or girl will be the measure 
of your interest in knowing about good 
schools. Mr. Porter’s article in this 
issue touches a side of school life not 
generally understood. An August issue 
will give some unusual light pa 

roblems from the viewpoint of the boys 
| ror some of whom will tell what 
they think of their schools, and why they 
think as theydo, School announcements 
in these advertising pages are eminently 
worthy of your attention and inquiry. 
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‘Theory and Practice of Sacred Oratory and Music. 
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Tuesday in January. For all special information, ad- 
dress, President Henry A. Buttz, Madison, N. J. 


Colgate 
University 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Standards in Scholarships | 
Address The Registrar. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
an interesting story of Paul’s visit to that city. 
Shortly following the lesson I mailed to each 
boy a copy of ** Athens, the Cultured Boston 
of Greéce,’’ the sidelight in the Times, of 
which I had secured advance proofs. 

In fact, I asked myself the question : Wh 
shouldn’t the boys have all these helpfu 
articles on the Sunday-school lessons coming 
right to them th the summer in order 
to keep them closely in touch not only with 
the lessons, but with me? For necessarily 
boys and teacher must be apart, more or less, 
during the school vacation. So I placed 
each boy’s name on the mailing list of The 
Sunday School Times for three months, in 
order that he might personally receive the 
paper, and know that I was sending it to him 
to keep him in touch with the Sunday-school 
lessons, I then carefully arranged a summer 
schedule to show me exactly where each boy 
would be each week, and means of this, 
which I shall poem faithfully, I will see that he 
gets the 0 id at the place where he is staying. 
All I need to do is to keep the office of the 
Times advised as to where I want the papers 
sent, and they will change the mailing ad- 
dress—as they will do for any teacher. I 
believe the results will be well worth the ex- 
penditure of nineteen cents for each boy (on 
the club basis, five or more), 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What did Paul notice especially at 
Athens, which disturbed him? 2. In what 
two places in Athens did Paul teach the 
people? 3. What was a usual occupation 
of the Athenians? 4. What inscription did 
Paul notice on an altar? 5. What effect on 
the people did Paul’s teaching of the resur- 
rection have ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
% 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Thessalonica and Bercea 


} 1. THe GENERAL’ PREPARATION (Acts 17 : 


I-15). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HEN the apostolic company left Phil- 
ippi their way was rather: clearly 
marked out. The next city available 

for evangelization was Thessalonica, a hun- 
dred miles away to the west. The road 
thither was the best in Macedonia, paved 
throughout its length with blocks of marble, 
the Egnatian Way. At every mile was a 
stone indicating the distance from the city on 
the seven hills, the mistress of the empire. 
How naturally it would have made Paul 
think of being some day in the empire’s 
center, whither all roads led! Amphipolis 
and Apollonia were large and prosperous 
places, but Paul had doubtless been advised 
to push on to Thessalonica, since it con- 
tained a large Jewish population and a syna- 
gogue. It was a commercial center. 

Here Paul took prompt advantage of his 
opportunity to preach to an audience which 
from the start would understand his message. 
He was given countenance by Jason, an in- 
fluential man, who opened the way to him. 
Each Sabbath he discussed at the synagogue 
the Messianic teachings, showing that they 
foreshadowed the Christ whom Jesus had 
shown himself to be. The Jews came in 
crowds to hear him, but after three weeks 
the leaders of the synagogue apparently with- 
drew the privilege of speaking there, and 
Paul continued his work outside. 

How long the party remained at Thessa- 
lonica we can only conjecture. Ramsay, in 
*¢ Paul the Traveller,’’ suggests six months ; 
Turner and others estimate about half that 
time.. They certainly spent far more than 
-the three weeks in the city. As Paul remarks 
in t Thessalonians 2: 9, he settled down to 
his trade of tent-making for self- support, 
working night and day, in order not to be a 
burden to anybody, and, as he said to the 
Corinthians, in order that no man should rob 
him of the right to say that he had preached 
an absolutely free gospel. His Philippian 
friends sent him occasional gifts (Phil. 4: 16) 
-—not probably of great intrinsic value— 
dried fruits, parched corn, oil, wine, cloth- 
ing, a little money,—but testifying to their 
loyalty and affection, and hence received 





® | with gladness. 


The people of Thessalonica listened. to 
Paul. He spoke .to- them in the market- 
place, or, at night, in some secluded room, 


~4 to all classes of people: Jews, proselytes 
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whom he had reached: in the e, and 
women ofrank. They Sembeneetal all classes 
and conditions, There was a great work of 
grace among the Greeks who worshiped 
idols, as Paul declares (1 Thess. 1: 9), 
later on, 

Such success stirred Jewish jealousy. A 
mob was roused, complaint made before the 
** politarchs ’’ or city fathers that Paul was 
preaching treason, and he was forced to leave 
the city, but not until his work had become 
well established. His company withdrew, 
hoping, no doubt, to be able to return later. 

oing to Bercea the missionaries found a 
more open-minded set of Jews, and developed 
quickly a successful work. But this was 
again broken up by the fierce, jealous hatred 
of the Jews of Thessalonica, who sent émissa- 
ries to make charges against Paul and his 
associates, It soon became dangerous to 
remain at Bercea, Paul’s friends thought 
that he had better leave before any rioting 
occurred, So he was conveyed to Athens. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful 
conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names and 
prices of reference works bearing on the current les- 
sons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

The article, ‘*‘ Roads and Travel,’”’ in the 
extra volume of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 
is a mine of interesting data regarding Roman 
highways. ‘The same work gives ample in- 
formation concerning the cities mentioned in 
our text. The usual references furnish am- 
ple discussions of the text, 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON. 

This lesson emphasizes the simplicity, the 
boldness, and the interest of Paul’s message, 
and his friendly independence .and self- 
respect. 

The Via Egnatia. Why did Rome build 
such magnificent highways? Where did 
they converge ? 


Thessalonica, What made this city. im- 
ee yoo What. gave it an advantage for 
aul over Amphipolis ? 


Pauls Message. What were the three great 
themes. of his sermons? What-was the chief 
difficulty felt by a Jew in regard to belief in 
Jesus asthe Christ? . 

His Success. What four classes of people 
did. he reach at Thessalonica’?. How long a 
period did he spend ? 

His Independence, How did he manage 
the question of living expenses while at Thes- 
salonica, and with what motive ? 

The Bitter Jealousy , 3 the Jews. How did 
they bring to an end his work at Thessalo- 
nica and at Beroea? 


IV. For Home Stupy ON Next WEEK’s 
LESSON, 

1. For what was Athens noted? 2. What 
did the inhabitants really wish Paul to do? 
3- What.did he actually do? . 4. What 
declaration of his seemed to them ridiculous ? 


WasuHpurn Co.iece, Topeka, Kansas. 





| Children at Home 








-Mother Silver-Neck 
Founded On Fact. 


By Elizabeth Price 


HEY all insisted on sitting at once— 
Muff, and Fluff, and Silver-neck. 
Walter wasn’t very well pleased about 

it, for he was trying to get ahead on his egg 
money, and of course a hen that insists on 
sitting can’t be expected to bother with lay- 
ing eggs. Hetried to break Muff and Sil- 
ver-neck up. He shut them in a coop for 
a while, and dipped them in the rain-barrel and 
did some other things, but whenever he’d 
let them alone, back they’d strut to their 
nests saying, ‘* Clu-%,, cluck,’’ as if it was 
all settled. Willis ,ad a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the hens, and privately thought 
Walter rather cruel to them, so he was glad 
when Walter gave it up and said, ‘‘ If they 
will sit they might as well have something 
to sit on. Willis, will you go over to Mr. 
Rhodes’ and.engage three sittings of eggs ? 
Tell him I’d like them to-night.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes had them ready on time, and 
next morning when Willis went down to the 
hen-house, there they all sat, as proud and 
happy as they could be. They stayed proud 
and happy all of the three weeks, till at last 
there came a day when Walter shut into a 




















LESSON FOR JULY 18 (Acts 17 : 15) 


coop a whole crowd of downy yellow balls, 
ne Wey, oh is Muff eg Sil 

“* Why, where is Muff’s ilver- 
neck’s?’’ asked Willis. ‘Oh my, Walter, 
= to Fluff. 


these chickens don’t all belong . 
y—’’ ‘*I know,’ said Walter. ‘‘ That 


is, she didn’t hatch them all, but she going | sy 


to be the mother to all of them, now.’’ 
‘* Why?’ Willis plainly di ved. 
** Because there’s no use the time 


of three hens when one will do as well. 
Fluff’s big—she can brood them all and I 
want Muff and Silver-neck to go to laying, 


So I’ve given their babies to Fluff.”’ 

‘**Oh, poor chickens. Oh, Walter they’re 
so disappointed. They saton ’em so long.’’ 
Willis’ eyes looked as if it wouldn’t take 
much more to bring the tears, but Walter 
only laughed and said, ‘ That’s all right, Kid. 
They’ll forget in a day or two. 1’ll shut 
them up by themselves, and they’!l be happy 
if they get enough to eat and drink. Hand 
me that chicken-feed, will you?’’ 

They got enough to eat. Willis saw to 
that. If food was going to console them, 
food they should have, so morning, noon, and 
night, he piled their basin with ies. Corn, 
wheat, and oats, and rye, table-scraps and 
buttermilk. His tender heart ached over 
their disappointment, and he tugged and 
pulled till he managed to prop an old door 
between their coop and Fluff’s, ‘‘ so they can’t 
be reminded all the time that somebody else 
got their share,’’ he said. 

Muff soon made up her mind that ‘* what 
can’t be cured must be endured,’’ so she 
stop crying ** Cluck, cluck,’? and began 
singing ‘‘Kwawk, Kwawk.’’ So Walter 
let her out. But Silver-neck kept on look- 
ing sad, and after she was left alone she lost 
her appetite. Then Walter set her free, too, 
for he said he’d rather have a live hen that 
wouldn’t lay eggs for a while, than a dead 
one that would never lay them at all. Sil- 


ver-neck would go over near to Fluff’s coop | and 


and call the babies to come under her soft 
feathers, She was a very motherly hen and 
it hurt her feelings when the wee chicks ran 
at Fluff’s call instead of hers. She wouldn’t 
have much to do with any of the other chick- 
ens—just walked about alone and looked 
wistful. 

By-and-by Fluff got out with her big 
brood and began teaching them all sorts of 
chicken-accomplishments. How to. scratch 
gravel, how to brace their feet when a very 
long angle-worm. had to be pulled out of its 
hole, how to take a sand bath, and how to 
prink their tiny new feathers. And then as 
if she though her duty was done, she sud- 
denly deserted them. They were still very 
young to be left to the mercies of a cold 
world, when one night she marched off, 
hopped up on the roost beside the other hens, 
and let them take care of themselves, 

They couldn’t reach the roost—it was too 
high, but they stood about under it and 
peeped pitifully for mother’s warm wings. 
But Fluff just cocked her eye at the ceiling 
and said **‘ Kwawk,’’ 

They gave it up aftera while, and cuddled 
against each other in the corner where 
Spangle’s larger children were trying to keep 
warm, It was very chilly. Nobody had 
shut the hen-house door, and the wind was 
blowing in sharply. The babies shivered, 
Spangles’ children fairly shook in their very 
scanty feathers, and they all huddled togther, 
wondering if there ever would be any warm 
sunshine again. 

Just then Silver-neck came in, She had 
taken a long walk down through the orchard 
and was late getting back, but the minute 
she stood in that door she saw how things 
were. She spread her wings, gave one 
motherly ‘‘cluck,’? and every little cold 
orphan scampered. 

Willis ran down to shut the doer a few 
minutes later and there sat Silver-neck, 
crooning a hen-lullaby down in her throat, 
while from every feather—it seemed to Wil- 
lis—a wee beak stuck out or a bright eye 
peeped. 

‘* She was almost as big as a bushel bas- 
ket,’’ he said when he told about it up at the 
house. ‘‘If she’d stretched any farther 
she’d have burst herself. She had the whole 
batch—Spangle’s and all—safe and warm, 
and, Walter, she was almost laughing she 
was so happy.”’ 

So she had her reward for patient waiting, 
and she didn’t desert her adopted brood till 
they were all big enough to perch beside her 
on the high roost. 
push each other away to get close to Silver- 
neck, and never gave a glance at Fluff. 


BaLTImorE, Mp. 


Even then they tried to | 


| ments are not in great favor, 
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| Ask Marion Lawrance! 





MINNESOTA.—Tell us how to get the men 
church, 


the and then hold them there. 

The Bible class solves this prob- 
lem. It has done it in many churches, and 
it will do it in yours, I suggest that you 
send to your state secretary, Professor A. M. 
Locker, 871 cones St. Paul, Minn,; 
or to the International Sunday School As- 


sociation office in Chicago, and secure the 
circulars relating to organized adult classes, 
and proceed according to the outline laid 
down there. 





Lock HAVEN, PA.—Kindly tell me how to 
begin, or give me an outline for a ten-min- 
ute essay on “ The Model Sunday-school 
Teacher.”—E. L. K. 

The world would not be greatly benefited 
by any essay on ‘‘ The Model Sunday-school 
Teacher ’’ even if one could be found, The 
real, live, practical Sunday-school teacher | 
who makes failures as well as successes, but 
sticks to the job because he loves it and be- 
lieves in it, is the teacher the world wants to 
know about, Select the best teacher in your 





own Sunday-school, the teacher who has the 
best attention, the most regular attendance | 
of scholars, and out of whose class scholars 
are confessing Christ and joining the church | 
from time to time, the teacher who is loved 
—who has a sunny face and happy disposi- - 
tion; describe that teacher in your essay, 
telling all you possibly can about him, but 
omitting his name, and the people who hear 
you will listen and be glad. 





JOLIET, ILL,—Please tell one just elected to 
the position of Sunday-school 
of a school of 250 members where to find helps 

suggestions for his work.—C. B. 

1. Subscribe to The Sunday School Times 
and read it through every week. ; 

2. Subscribe for those magazines pub. 
lished by your denomination and others 
which have departments devoted to Sunday. |. 
school.management. There are a number of” 
them. 

3. Ask some of the live Sunday-school 
superintendents in your locality what books: 
have helped them. Buy these books one at: 
a time, and read them. ‘Success by. the 
Volume ’’ (The Sunday School Times Com-’ 
pany, ten cents) contains a remarkably com- 


plete list of books for Sunday-school workers, | 


including several for the superintendent. 

4. Attend every Sunday-school convention 
you can reach, denominational, interdenom- 
inational, city, county, state, and interna- 
tional. Many superintendents who think 
they need knowledge need a vision. That 
was my case. No superintendent of to-day 
can expect to keep up with the procession 
who does not attend Sunday-school conven- 
tions. 

5. Think about your school; pray about 
your school ; plan for your school, and keep 
busy. 

MINNESOTA.— An old gentleman in an 
adult class persistently tries to get up an ar- 
gument which is against the wishes of the 
teacher and the whole class. This is not a case 
for the exercise of patience, as it is so pro- 
nounced as to prevent any points being made 
in the lesson. 

I presume the brother referred to is a good 
man, and does not realize the mischief he is 
working in that class, The thing must be 
stopped or the class will never amount to 
anything. Whoever speaks to him person- 
ally may become the subject of his dislike, 
although the proper authorities in the class 
ought not to hesitate to speak to him. The 
good old man is doing the class an injustice, 
but he does not realize it. I have often said, 
‘* It is just as wrong to steal a man’s time as 
it is to steal his timepiece.’? We must have 
Christian courage enough to do, in all such 
cases, that which is best for the largest number, 
Without any action on the part of the class, 
they should help the teacher by not enterin 
into the arguments advanced by this oul 
brother. When he opens up a subject, the 
teacher may pass it over as courteously as 
possible ; and if nobody says anything about 
it, and somebody else will ask a question, 
it may help the brother to see that his argu- 
I would use 
care in turning him down in this way, so that | 
his feelings may not be hurt, and yet it is 
necessary to be fair to the class. I have 
never seen a case where this kind of treat- 
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ment would not work. 


The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 

Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 
package. 


« 











It’s worth a good deal of trouble and expense to keep 
in touch with your scholars all summer long. 

And when you can do it with no trouble at all, and 
at a trifling expense, why let another day pass without 
making a simple arrangement for an every-week reminder? 

Send every ‘one of your scholars a copy of The Sun- 
day School Times for three months. It will follow them 
wherever they go, if this office is notified of address changes. 
It will be a very practical and welcome link between 
teacher and scholar. The expense is little enough : 


3 month 19 ccnts 


for each subscription in a club of five or more to the 
individual addresses of the scholars. 


thirteen 
issues* 


Tue Sunpay ScHoot Times Company, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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32 page specimen pamphiets of the new hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., or CHICAGO. 











Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOsS- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound, Price, $1.90 postpaid. ‘The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 V alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plain, clear, 
4 sizes, from 
low priced maps published 
showing the roufes of the Apostie Paul in colo: 
lines, avoiding the usual confusion of black lines. 
Bend for catalogue. A.H.EILERS Publishers, 


2822 Pine Street, St. 





‘0 te to ny. 
easily read at @ distance. 8 kinds, 
Wc to $7.50. The onl 
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The Cook of Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten ber domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. ‘ 


Where there is Sood the 
dresser will always fuliot elf kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin wines % to a cing 
pans can be scoured 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles from Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance.’’ 


Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 

We can make it easy and inexpensive for yor to 

pan Fad eagenes ch, 200 lots sold to just 
d of people, 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
0 $17.50 per week, 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, July 18, 1909. _ 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series. VII. 
The Palace Beautiful. (Eph. 4 : 

7-16; 6: 10-17).” ° 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MOoN.—Lions in a Wad (Dan. 6 : 16-23 ; 


TuEs.—In yicad p8J. 3. (Col. 4 : 2-6). 

WED.—How to overcome the flesh (Heb. 
12 : I-3). 

THURS.— The peace-chamber (Isa. 26 : 1-4). 

FRi.—Divine proveian (Matt. 22 : 1-14). 

Sat.-—Armor for the fray (1 Thess. 5 : 8). 








Hi, N. Lathrop, Gen’l M'g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass, 
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The Thermo Electric Cooker is distinctly different 
from any other cooker in existence. 

lt generates its own heat and does every bit of the 
cooking. Vegetables and meats are placed cold in the 
Thermo, The electric current is turned into its three 
32 Candle power electric light bulbs, and it requires no 
attention whatever until the meal is ready to serve. 

‘The ‘Thermo is made in one size only, fully equipped 
with light bulbs ie three large pure aluminum cook- 
ing pans—$ra, all charges prepaid. Tor pone § the 


is destined to beeome the best seller in the market. 
‘The fact that it generates its own heat, and requires 

no preliminary boiling or heating of the food, makes 
an almost irresistible appeal. 

fe are assigning territory rapidly, and have scores 
of enthusiastic agents at work already. 

‘he commission we allow is liberal enough to be 
wom the best efforts of a man or woman who is a 

ustler, 


Write at once for terms and territory and our litera- 
ture, 


Thermo Electric 
Mig. Co., 


106 Michigan St., 
Toledo, Shio 















Mention cther promises of God’s rich provi-: 


+ ee are the ministrations of faith, hepe, 
ve 
What lions are in my way? 


IFE is the Palace Beautiful. Or it 
can be made so. As itis, it is no 
Palace Beautiful. It has hate andevil 

and jealousy and impurity in it. But these 
can be driven out from it. It was to drive 
these ‘out from it that Jesus came. He was 
the redeemer of life and he did redeem it, and 
now whoever wishes to find life lovely can 
do so by living it in Christ and with Christ. 
Love makes life beautiful. It takes the un- 
sightly things and tranforms them. A com- 
mon home in which there is no wealth to buy 
artistic things, where all is plain and frugal, 
is, with love, more handsome and sweet than 
all that loveless money can provide. Andso 
with a life. The loving life is lovely. Love 
teaches it manners, gives it taste, quickens 
its mind, makes it capable and efficient. It 
is a blessed thing that love, which is within 
the capacity of each one of us, can bring to 
us more than money and position and all 


else can possibly bring to us, and that with 
love. 
out Tove can profit nothing by them. , “4 
Faith and unselfishness can take hold of 
any part of life and make it beautiful. Dr. 
McAfee took hold of a waste place in Mis- 
souri and transformed it into a college, and 
in the college took hold of boys and girls and 
transformed them into ministers and mission- 
aries and teachers, making both place and 
persons a blessing to the world, The spirit 
that created use and beauty is shown in a 
letter which Dr. McAfee wrote to a friend 
who ‘*had reproved him for his enthusiasm 
and urged him to give up the impossible 
task he had undertaken.’’ 


% 

**T see a world about me,’’? wrote Dr. 
McAfee in reply, ‘*‘ men and women rushing 
on to destruction, Convictions burn deep 
into my inmost soul that the Lord calls me 
to do something—to catch hold upon these 
blind, deaf, maimed, dying men, I have 
heard the call—‘ Go preach my gospel.’ The 
command ringing in my soul lifts me up and 
drives my lazy body to activity, and urges 
on my wearied brain to plan, to devise ways 
and means, to do something that I see need- 
ing to be done. Why, Cousin M— I hear 
that call so urging me to do and suffer for 
Christ’s sake that if I could see nothing else 
to do I would get up early in the morning 
and grub up an old stump, clear away a pile 
of rubbish or fill up a hole in the ground. 
The earth is the Lord’s. Where now we have 
a fertile garden spot, some years ago I took 
teams and students to work upon a great 
wash into which a six-horse team and wagon 
could have been thrown and hid from view, 
A man passing by came down into town and 
inquired : * What is that fool McAfee doing ? 
What does he expect to make out of this 
place?’ Hecouldnotsee. The Lc rdcould, 
By and by, beautiful for situation, Park Col- 
lege grounds will speak forth the praises of 
God’s wondrous grace. Scores of preachers 
will go forth to preach the gospel with words, 
yes, but far more effectively by doing good, 
not for hire, nor for salary, nor for a living for 
themselves or for their families. Preaching 
in the doing I am blessed and money comes 
to enable me to do, and while I faithfully 
preach through the doing, I expect to be 
blessed.’’ 


_An_ American’s sense of projecting 
himself far beyond the skies and hills of 
his forefathers is largely responsible for 
his self-assurance—for his mental vigor 
and the progress which this has meant. 


The Sixth Sense—the sense of pro- 
jection—is due to the telephone. It is due 
to the Bell telephone system which at any 
instant conveys his personality, if not his 
person, to any part of the country. It 
carries his voice with directness to the ear 
of the person wanted. Carries it with its 
tone qualitiesand inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a 
mere carrier of messages. It is a system 
of sensitive wire nerves, carrying the 
perception-message to the nerve centre 
and the return message simultaneously. 
It is the only means of. communication 

Z: e e and the 
jecting your personality—the strength of 


Phone at his elbow. 











your individuality, to the distant point, 
the party at the other end is projecting 
his personality, at the same instant and 
by the same means, to you. 


You are virtuaily in two places at once. 


’ Though this service is in a class by 
itself, the Bell telephone has no fight with 
the other public utilities. Its usefulness 
is dove-tailed into all other utilities. 
Each ofthe others is unquestionably made 
more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving 
office to house by felephone. The more 
people telegraph, the more they éele- 
phone. The more people travel, the 
more they felephone. The more ener- 
getically a man pursues business of any 
kind, the more he needs and uses the 
telephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives 
every other utility an added usefulness. It 
provides the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his basiness 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
It extends his personality to its 
fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table 
to his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 













SHAW 
S FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 

A. B. & E. L: SHAW GO. 

MAKERS OF 

Church Chairs, 
Pulpits, 

L Communion Tables, 

Lecterns, Fonts, 

Etc. 


~ 81 Causeway ST., 
Ghiviasaie on Request BOSTON “MASS. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eiectricz, gas, or oil. . Send 
. P. Frink, ss: Peatl St., New York. 














dimensions. iol of Light and 
estimate free. 





Seon’ McSuane Brit Founory Co., Battimoet, Mo., U.S.A. 
Pianos 





ENUIN Bee IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 
Rian ANOS, Sli 


htly used _ instruments ; 
12 Steinways be $350 up; Webers from $250 up; 
2. Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 
shickerings from $250 ‘up; a:so ordinary second-han 
Uprights $7 also ro very fine Parlor Grand pianos 





b 4 
Whoever will live life in this spirit will find 
it beautiful or make it so. 


u 
at about halt W rite or full particulars. Cash or easy 
monthly Pas ments. ON & HEALY, 62 Adams 
Street, hicago. ¥ e ship everywhere on approval. 


THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THEIND/V/DUAL 
—— LOWNUNION SERVICE 4aAs iN- 
aes CREAS EQ THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
LORO5 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURTHES IT WiLL 2050°0R 
YQUP CHURCH SEND FOR 1LLU5- 
TRATED PAICE 4/5 
‘AL COMMUNION auton co. 
’ 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
‘| Address Dept. B Philadelphia 















PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, Safest form of investment. No 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
spected. No loan to exceed 40 per cent of our 
valuation. Collection made without expense 
to inyestor. Long and successful experience. 
References farnished, correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Josern J. Dickinson Frank M. Resp 
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SPLENDID SELLER FOR | AGENTS _ 


STOVINK 


The stove blacking guaranteed not to burn off. 
| No rubbing or polishing; absolutely non-explosive. 
| Full size 25 cent bottle, by 

Our agents make $6, $8 and more a day. 
strating necessary ; 
Write for terms and your territory. 


Hayden, Griffin & Co., 307 Huron St., Toledo, 0. 


prepaid express, 35 cen‘s. 
No jemon- 
invariably sells at every house. 











